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BOWLING-GREENS, 

Dr. Murray (7 §, ii. 409) says, “It would be 
interesting to have a record of the places in which 
bowling clubs and bowling-greens now exist in 
England, and how long they have existed.” Some 
years ago I made a few notes about an ancient 
bowling-green at Magathay, in the parish of Nor- 
ton, near Sheffield, and they are here offered in 
compliance with Dr. Murray’s suggestion. 

I find from the Norton church registers that 
there has been a bowling-green at this place since 
the year 1681, when it is first mentioned as such. 
It may have been so used long before the year 
1681, for previous to that time the names of houses 
are rarely given in the register. The date, how- 
ever, is sufficiently remote to show the long-con- 
tinued usage of a favourite English game. 

The green itself, laid down at least two centuries 
ago, is composed of the finest peat turf, on which 
grows mountain grass, mingled with patches of 
moss which look like green velvet. The subsoil 
is a yellow marl. In shape the green is nearly 
square, and till recently was surrounded by ditches 
and banks, upon which grew foxyloves, sweetbriar, 
lads-love (southern wood), pinks, bachelors’ but- 
tons, and many other flowers more common in old 
than in modern gardens. On the western side 
are a number of quaintly contorted sycamore- 





maples (Acer pseudo-platanus), whose main stems 
have been cut away, and whose lateral branches 
have been trained over the green, so that their 
leaves might afford a pleasant shade in summer to 
bowlers and holiday-makers. These trees, doubt- 
less, were planted for the shade which they afford ; 
though Evelyn, in his ‘ Sylva,’ says the sycamore 
is “much more in reputation than it deserves, for 
the honey-dew leaves, which fall early, turn to 
mucilage and noxious insects.” The north side is 
bounded by a tall hedge of holly and thorn, in 
which are planted at intervals hollies of great age, 
trained into somewhat fantastic shapes. 

This description may be compared with one 
given by James in his ‘Theory and Practice of 
Gardening, 1712 :— 

“A bowling-green is one of the most agreeable com- 
partments in a garden, and when ‘tis rightly placed 
nothing is more pleasant to the eye. Its hollow figure 
covered with a beautiful carpet of turf very smooth, and 
of a lively green, most commonly encompassed with a 
row of tall trees and flower-bearing shrubs, makes a 
delightful composition,” 

For many years the green at Norton has been 
haunted by a species of small bees (A ndena vicina), 
which have perforated and undermined the whole 
of its surface. On taking up a piece of the turf, it 
was observed that these industrious insects had 
bored down into the marl to the distance of five to 
twelve inches. At the approach of summer the 
green, whose fine grass and moss, lying on a sub- 
stratum of marl, had been trodden and pounded 
by the feet of two centuries of bowlers and village 
revellers, was perforated all over with little round 
perpendicular holes or shafts, into which you 
might push a tobacco pipe for several inches. For 
atime bowling was prevented or made difficult, 
for the green was covered with little hillocks of 
earth. Attempts were from time to time made to 
destroy these industrious miners, in the belief that 
they would destroy the grass, and in ignorance of 
the useful part they played in the economy of 
nature ; for it cannot be doubted that without the 
aid of the bees the grass would have perished alto- 
gether. In the hot summer of 1868 the green was 
almost burnt up; and, after heavy rains, pools of 
water which could find no exit might have been 
seen standing upon it. The insects, by boring 
into the marl which lay immediately beneath the 
turf, enabled water to get away. They were the 
means of admitting air to the soil below. They 
performed, in short, many of those useful services 
which Mr. Darwin, in his delightful book on ‘ The 
Formation of Vegetable Mould through the Action 
of Worms,’ bas shown to be the peculiar work of 
the common earthworm. 

The green had probably attained its peculiar 
velvet-like appearance from the careful weeding 
out, during a long period, of everything except the 
finest grasses and one or two kinds of moss; and 
at the approach of every sumwer these little insects 
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seemed to duly play their part in the long process 
of making a perfect bowling-green. They deigned 
not to make their nests elsewhere. 
Stow tells us that 

“in the moneth of May [1526] there was a proclama- 
tion made against all unlawfull games, and commissions 
awarded into every shire for the execution of the same, 
so that in all places, tables, dice, cardes, and bowles were 
taken and brent: but when yong men were restrained 
of these games and pastimes, some fell to drinking, some 
to ferretting of other mens conies, and stealing of deere 
in —_ and other vnthriftinesse.”—‘ Annales,’ ed, 1592, 
p. 885. 


The statute 33 Hen, VIII. c. 9 (1541-2) enacted 
that “no one by himself, factor, deputy, servant, 
or other person, shall for his or their gain, lucre, 
or living, have, hold, occupy, exercise, or maintain 
any common house, alley, or place of bowling.” 
But this statute was transgressed with impunity 
till the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
the effect of the statute 2 Geo, II. c. 28 (1728) was 
to suppress bowling alleys, and to increase the 
number of greens. And during the eighteenth 
century no country gentleman’s house was con- 
sidered complete without its bowling-green. 

The game of bowls sometimes led to gambling. 
George, Earl of Winton, tells us, in one of his 
books of accounts for the year 1627, how one day 
he lost 32/. “ at the boulleine” (“ Papers of J. F. 
Leith, Esq.,” Historial MSS. Commission), Adam 
Eyre, of Penistone, a captain in the Parliamentary 
army, in his diary (1647) mentions his losses at 
rubbers of bowls. The diarist tells us that he gave 
5s. for a pair of bowls. 

John Earle, Bishop of Salisbury, writing in 
1628, says of the game of bowls :— 

“It is the best discovery of humours, especially in the 
losers, where you have fine variety of impatience, whilst 
some fret, some rail, some swear, and others more 
ridiculously comfort themselves with philosophy. To 
give you the moral of it, it is the emblem of the world 
or the world’s ambition, where most are short, or over, 
or wide, or wrong biassed, and some few justle into the 
Mistress Fortune.” —‘ Micro-cosmographie,’ 1628, 

In this district bowl is pronounced so as to 
apm with fowl, fowl. S. O. Appy. 

heffield. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 

*Love’s Lanour’s Lost,’ I. i. 126 (7 §. ii, 304). 
—The meaning of “gentility” seems sufficiently 

lain. The assertion is that the expulsion of all 
ladies from the King of Navarre’s court (consisting 
of bachelor lords) would be “dangerous to gen- 
tility.” Shakespeare makes use of the word in its 
primary and obvious sense of gens, order of 
nobility, one of the estates of the realm; the 
clergy and troisiéme état being others. Prohibition 
of marriage would surely endanger the descent and 
succession of this class, and extinguish peerages. 

St. Simon and other French authors of pre- 


antiquity of the noble houses of France and to the 
abundance of the indicia gentilia which the French 
aristocracy possessed beyond those of any other 
nation. This fact had not escaped the eagle eye 
of Shakespeare. Moreover, notwithstanding the 
assertion that our author knew “little Latin and 
less Greek,” he was perfectly well acquainted 
with the exact force of Latin words, and always 
used them in their primary meaning. It is the 
present debased condition of the language that 
forms our difficulty. In many of these apparently 
meaningless lines the obscurity is in us, and not 
in Shakespeare— 

The moles and bats, in solemn conclave find, 

On special search, the keen-eyed eagle blind. 

T. B. Witmsxorst. 
Chichester. 


‘Mipsummer Nicut’s Dreaw,’ II. i. (7 S. ii. 
385).— 

And “ tailor” cries and falls into a cough. 

It is strange any one should have to write twice 
to ‘N. & Q.’ about this. Surely the meaning is 
clear enough !—that the attitude involuntarily as- 
sumed by the old lady when Puck pulled away 
her tripod—-sitting, that is, flat on the floor—was 
supposed roughly to imitate that generally con- 
sidered as peculiar to tailors. 

C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 


Trenoglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


‘And ‘tailor’ cries,” after a fall. Why ‘‘tailor”? 
Well, I should say, “ bring me a needle,” by way 
of equivalent. One often sees that a sudden tumble 
eventuates in the rent of a necessary garment, so 
“ tailor” is indicative of a summons for assistance. 
But in the passage above cited the delinquent was 
a female ; in such a case clothing may be even 
more necessary than with a man, and the public 
usage of an exclamation the same. . A. 


‘Romeo aHpD Juuier’ (7" §, ii, 164),—The 
story told by K. P. D. E. as true originally 
appeared in a work of fiction for young people 
called ‘ Nights of the Round Table,’ by the author 
of ‘The Diversions of Holly Cot,’ the only slight 
difference in the two stories being that the unfor- 
tunate victim of the practical joke was in the book 
represented as playing on the ribs of the skeleton, 
like one plays on a harp, and singing a hunting 
song as an accompaniment. 

W. Sykes, M.R.CS. 
Mexborough. 


‘Tempest,’ IT, i, 275 (7S. ii. 203).—Why should 
Mr. J. G. Oncer desire to alter a simple and plain 
construction to one more unusual and forced, and 
to support this latter by a misinterpretation of II. 
iv. 41 in ‘As You Like It’? The whole context 
forms the simple construction. And “ you doing 
thus ” has reference to 
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and the actor, at his pleasure, may suit the action 
to the word in more ways than one, or he may 
not. ‘*The” would be understood. “[I]” is 
rendered unnecessary by this previous line and by 
the “whiles.” Also it may, I think, be challenged 
one to show either in Shakespeare or in any author 
of repute the elision of ‘‘[1I]” immediately after a 
nominative pronoun of another person. 

In the “searching of the wound” there is no 
such immediate repetition, nor is the nominative 
“thou,” but ‘‘I,” supplied by anticipation from 
“T have,” or rather, altering the phrase-sequence, 
one may read, “‘ I searching...... ave found...... . 
She was listening inquiringly, or searching his 
wound, and in thus searching it found her own, 
i. e., feelingly remembered her own apparently un- 
requited wound. Br. NicHoison, 


‘Cympevine,’ I. v. 22, 23 (7" S. ii. 23, 164).— 
“Without less quality” fully accounted for by 
Malone. R. S. Cuarnock, 

Matlock, 


*‘Mipsummer Nicnt’s Dream.’—How many 
scenes should there be in the second act of ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’? The two quartos of 
1600, by Fisher and Roberts, are undivided, except 
by exits and entrances. It is true that Fisher’s 
edition has an italic paragraph mark (“) at the 
commencement of Act II.: ‘‘Enter a Fairie at one 
doore and Robin Goodfellow [Puck] at another”; 
but this laudable intention is not carried out. The 
first folio divides into five acts without marking 
the scenes. Charles Knight and others have 
divided Act II. into three scenes, thus : Sc. i., “a 
wood near Athens,” end |. 59; sc. ii. “‘ enter 
Oberon, &c.,” begin 1. 60, end 1. 268; sc. iii, 
“another part of the wood,” end |. 156. The 
Globe edition, which is so much quoted, divides 
into two scenes only, viz.: Sc. i., “a wood, &c.,” 
as above, end 1. 268; sc. ii.,“ another part, &c.,” 
as above, end 1. 156. I prefer Knight’s division, 
although, in fact, the scene is unchanged through 
the whole act ; but although the Globe is very 
carefully edited, still this change in the enumera- 
tion of scenes involves a wrong reference at p. 1063. 
Thus, under the word “ Henchman...... *M. N. D.,’ 
ii. 2,” which, as spoken by Oberon, is to be found 
in sc. i. 1, 121, according to the Globe notation. 
This is no mere printer’s blunder, but an oversight 
of those responsible for the compilation of the 
glossary, who have copied from some older autho- 
rity and neglected to alter the reference. Let me 
point out that the whole glossary is defective in 
omitting to state line, as well as act and scene. 
My copy is dated 1880. A. H 


‘Henry V.’: Toe Date or tHE Foto VEr- 
s1on.—In a paper on ‘ The Relation of the Quarto 
to the Folio Version of “‘ Henry V.,”’ read Feb- 
ruary 7, 1879, and published in the New Shakspere 


Society’s Trans., I suggested, upon grounds therein 
set forth, that the folio version was a revisal played 
before Prince Henry, and not improbably in 1610, 
when, in his sixteenth year, he was with great 
solemnity and pomp knighted, made Prince of 
Wales, and given a separate house and household 
at St. James’s, thenceforth the Prince’s Court. 

Among my other reasons, I stated that Prince 
Henry was noted for his addiction to martial exer- 
cises, and was popularly looked upon as wholly 
different from his too pusillanimous father, and as 
likely to revive the war glories of England and 
of her former Henries. But I did not then know 
that he was at the time accredited with specific 
intentions, such as tend greatly to confirm sup- 
positions already supported by other facts. Hap- 
pening to read Sir Geo. Buck’s ‘Great Plantagenet, 
1635,’ a panegyric on that line, culminating in his 
“Great Plantagenet,” Charles I., I came across 
this stanza on sig. G :— 

And Britaine had no sooner faith and force 

Combin’d but her Dolphin in tender age 

Vowes to redeeme from Gadllike bonds the Cors 

Of his grandsire, the Great Plantagenet, 

And seize upon his southern heritage : 

And bounds & trophies in the Pyreus set. 

Stay Muse, here drop a teare, for deaths blacke cloud 

Too soone his glory & our hopes did shrowd. 
Marginal notings :—L. 2, Dolphin, “ Henry Prince 
of great Britaine”; 1. 4, Great Plantagenet, “ K. 
Henry 2...... buried in Frontenalx ”; 1. 6, Pyreus, 
‘* King Charles hath so many, so ancient, & 
so lawfull Titles to this Empire, as never any 
Prince Heire general of this Kingdome had. He 
married Mary Daughter to Henry 4 of France.” 
The desire, too, to change a title into a fact seems, 
amongst some at least, to have survived, and it 
being thus printed seems to show that the some 
were a large number. Br. NicHoson. 


Jorpan Water. — The following notice has 
recently appeared in the papers :— 

“ A lady who has visited Jerusalem and brought back 
a supply of Jordan water of unquestionable authenticity, 
has made the offer of it to the Princess of Battenberg 
for the baptism of the Queen’s latest grandchild, and it 
is understood that the offer has been accepted,” 

This will not be the first infant of our royal 
family that has been baptized in Jordan water, for 
on Feb. 10, 1841, the Princess Royal was baptized 
in water sent expressly for that purpose from the 
Jordan (Gent. Mag., 1841, i. 309); nor yet the 
first royal European child, for at the time of the 
baptism of the daughter of King Alfonso of Spain, 
in November, 1882, the papers stated that “ many 
generations of Spanish princes have been baptized 
with water brought from the Jordan for that pur- 
pose”; nor yet the first royal person, for the 
Emperor Constantine deferred his baptism until 
he could receive it in the Jordan, a.p. 337 (Bright, 





* Hist. of the Church,’ 1869, p. 45). The use of 
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the water is not restricted to royalty ; it is some- 
times sold at bazaars by people newly returned 
from the Holy Land. In February last an arch- 
priest of the Greek Church offered the water— 
‘procured under his immediate supervision, and 
verified by the authorities on the spot ”—to clergy- 
men and others at 5s. a bottle (Church Times, 
Feb. 5, 1886). W. C. B. 


Mr. Moon’s Enciisu.—Mr, Moon has pub- 
lished a book in which he denounces with merci- 
less severity what he considers to be the bad Eng- 
lish of the O.T. revisers. They might reply, 
‘latpe Oepdrevoov ceavrév. Thus, he ridicules 
their use of the word unloose, because, he argues, 
if “to loose” means to liberate, “to unloose ” 
necessarily means to hold fast. Mr. Moon is evi- 
dently not aware that un- in Anglo-Saxon, as in 
modern English, is not always the negative prefix, 
but is sometimes an intensitive and sometimes a 
preposition. In Anglo-Saxon, according to Mr. 
Sweet, it is an intensitive in the words untheaw 
and unded, while it is a preposition in unloose, 
which comes from onliesan. Sometimes this pre- 
fix becomes en-, an-, ora, as in the words enlighten, 
answer, alive, asleep, awake, and abide; but the 
common words unless, wntil, and unto might 
have warned Mr. Moon that un- does not neces- 
sarily express negation. Fenton. 


Tae Derivation or Creet.—Permit me to 
draw your attention to the word creel in Prof. 
Skeat’s ‘ Notes on English Etymology’ in Trans- 
actions of the Philological Society, 1885, part. i. 
p. 290. Creel is derived from the Irish criol, and 
craidhleag (in Islay Gaelic eréileag) is a diminutive 
of it. The dh in craidhleag is merely an ortho- 
graphical sign showing that the preceding ai is a 
diphthong. The word is nearly pronounced cri- 
lag. Were it spelt crdileag it would be pronounced 
crahlag. Créileag is pronounced crailag. The 
word criol occurs in Broccan’s ‘ Hymn in Praise of 
Brigit’ in the following line, ‘‘ dobert dillat i criol 
roncind hi carput da rath” (Stokes, ‘ Goidelica,’ 
second ed., p. 139), the translation of which is 
given at p. 146, “ He brought (like) raiment in a 
coffer of sealskin in a chariot of two wheels.” At 
the bottom of the same page is the note : “ Criol : 
hence the Anglo-[rish and Scottish creel, an osier 
basket.” The word criol is now obsolete in Scotch 
Gaelic, and is marked obsolete in McLeod and 
Dewar’s ‘ Gaelic Dictionary.’ A creel is now called 
cliabh both in Irish and Scotch Gaelic. 

Hector Mac Leay. 
Ballygrant, Islay, Argyllshire. 
[ Criol is given in O’Reilly’s ‘Irish Dictionary ’ and in 
Windisch’s ‘ Irische Texte.’ Windisch refers to two pas- 
sages, one of which is that cited above. } 


Lorp Liste’s Lisrary, 1550.—The following 


a bibliographical significance, and will perhaps on 
both grounds be interesting to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
The life of John Dudley, Viscount Lisle, Duke of 
Northumberland, father-in-law of Lady Jane Grey 
(executed 1553), is to a large extent a part of Eng. 
lish history, and it is at least worth while to note 
what books attracted the attention of one who was 
far more a politician, a courtier, and a warrior than 
a student. The document is ~ of an inventory 
of Lord Lisle’s wardrobe made in 1545-50 by J. 
Hough at Ely House, now Bodleian MS. Add. 
C. 94 :— 

A note of all the stuffe that my lord Lisle bathe in 
the wardrope at Ely house, made the last of Januarij 
A® 1550. 

» 7 7 . = 
Item a cupboard where on my lords bokes do stond. 
* * * *. * 


Item thone part of Tullie 2 [i.¢., folio]. 

»  Loccis Aeneadas 2, 

»  Anthonius Luscus 2. : , 

a boke to play at chistes [chees 1] in a(n jglishe 2. 

»» & boke to speake and write frenche 2. 
»  & boke of cosmografye 4 
» old paper boke 2. 
»  Hormansvulgaries 4 [quarto]. 
» the Kyngsgramer 4. 
Sidrack and king Bockas 4. 
»» &plaine declaration of the Crede 4. 7 
carmen buco, Colphurnii [ Bucolica Calpurnii] 4, 
» apaperboke 4, 
» epistles from Seneca to Paule 4. . 
apomaxis of mr, [Sir Richard] Morisons 4. 
a frenche boke of Christ and the Pope 4. 
»  & boke of arthmetick in lattyn 4. n 
a tragidie in anglishe of the iniust supremicie of 

the bieshope of Rome 
» aplayofloue 4, 
»  &play called the 4 pees 4, 
» aplay called Old custome 4, 
» playofthe weither 4. 
a boke to write the roman hand 4, 
»  & paper boke of synonimies 4, 
» agrekegramer 8 [octavo]. 
»  catachismus 8, 
» apothegmata 8. 

the debate betw[e]ne the heralds 8, 
»  tullies office 8. 
»  Sentencie veterum poetarum 8, 
» & boke of phisick in greeke 8. 
» Aurilius Augustinus 8. 
a boke of conceits 8, 
» italian boke 8, 
» ad Herenium [Cicero] 16 [sixteenmo]. 
» an exposition of the crede in frenche 16. 
» testament in frenche coverd with black veluet 16 
an anglish testament 
» little tables 16, 
Fama. 

Oxford. 


Buyyan Famity 1n Scortanp.—In the num- 
ber of the Southern Reporter (Selkirk) for Novem- 
ber 18 I find among the deaths the name of a 
daughter of James Bunyan, Bridge Street, Philip- 
haugh. This note may be of some interest in con- 
nexion with the questions concerning the genealogy 
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would be desirable to have further particulars of 
the Bunyan family in Scotland. Nomap. 


Zoxaistic ; ZoLaism.—The name of Emile Zola 
seems destined to become part and portion of the 
English language. A short time ago I saw a novel 
described as “ Zolaistic in tone”; and in Lord 
Tennyson’s new poem I observe that one of the 
indictments which he brings against these days we 
live in is their Zolaism. 

Rosert F, Garpiner. 


‘Tue Piterimace To Parnassus,’ 1597, &c. 
—In Mr. Macray’s edition of this interesting play 
and its followers, for which we are all so much in- 
debted to him, he says, on p. vii of his preface, 
**There is a curious peculiarity in the scribe’s 
spelling which may, perhaps, help to determine 
his provincial locality. Words ending in ce, such 
as once, fence, hence, are written without the final 
e, ‘one,’ * fenc,’‘henc.’” This passage led me to 
expect that every word in -ce in the two new plays 
would be spelt with a final c only; and I said to 
myself, before going further, this would be a 
“curious peculiarity” indeed. So I read on to 
test the plays. Somewhat to my astonishment, I 
found that all their other -ce words, except “ whenc,” 
p. 69, were spelt in the usual way, with -ce, and 
that though once is spelt “onc” on pp. 31, 64, 66 
(and perhaps elsewhere), it is spelt “once” on 
pp. 46 and 52, while since is always spelt as now 
on pp. 64, 66, 68. Having “sences” on p. 16, 
Mr. Macray prints “‘sencfejless” on p. 46, while 
he leaves “ fenc-schoole” on p. 53. The scribe is 
evidently not particular about his final ¢, as he 
prints ‘‘ fortun” and “ fortune” on the same pages, 
65, 66, and has “fortune” on pp. 49, 51, 59, 
against “fortun” on pp. 48, 72, 75, &. To 
sop my point about the -ce words I give the 
ist of those I noted in the first two plays : abond- 
ance, p. 54; acquaintance, 37; apace, 22; chance, 
31; choice, n. 16, a. 61; cockpence, 19; commence, 
70; countinance, 35; dalliance, 16; dance, 45; 
daunce, 12; difference, 55; disgrace, 29, 69, 75; 
displace, 67; dunce, 49; embrace, 29,68; expence, 
27; face, 28, 31, 38, 55, 64; faced, 41, 56; faces, 
37; frankensence, 9; glanse, 36; grace, 46, 62, 63, 
66; hindrance, 47; joyisance, 16; lace, 53; malice, 
43, 55; mantenance, 37; office, 65; patience, 45; 
peace, 61; pence, 45, 67; place, 44, 47, 66; pre- 
sence, 63; pronounce, 46; race, 44; reverence, 16; 
searce, 19; sences, 16; sentence, 42, 56, 65, 69, 
70; service, 53, 54, 64; silence, 46; solace, 27; 
solaceis, 16; temperance, 54; traunce, 14; twise, 
54; voice, 46. 


It is abundantly evident, then, that, as a rule, |’ 


-ce words are spelt with -ce, and that those with -c 
only are exceptions, and have nothing dialectal in 
them. Has their ¢ any flourish or curl in the 
MS. for ¢f “Warke,” p. 22, for work, and 
*‘ thacked,” p. 29, for thatcht, are probably marks 





of dialect ; “ hundret,” p. 33, might be, if it were 
not spelt “ hundreth ” on the same page. “Joynet” 
for joined is on p. 57. Pui. 


“Lenrsaty’s Lamentation.”—The following 
verses, in a handwriting of the time, are in MS., 
and bound up with a number of pamphlets in a 
volume which is in the King’s Library at the 
British Museum. The dates are 1652-3 :— 

Who would have thought my ruine was so neere, 

I being made soe fast unto my chaire. 

Long have I bin the mouthpeice of this nation, 

Like Balaam’s Asse my tounge’s now out of fashion. 

I spake : and soe did he, his speech was good, 

And wisely did preserve his master's blood, 

My epeech was such, I dare not show my face 

Least all the world should laugh at my disgrace. 

Eternali God ! truly confesse I must, 

Noe speech that ever yet I made was just ; 

Thy true Anointed I have voted downe, 

Honour’d those people that usurpe y* Crowne, 

And since thou art soe just to punish mee, 

Lord let not any of y* house goe free, 

Loe! they are all as bad, as bad may bee. 


May 10** 1653, 
Ratpg N. James. 


Master anp Servant.—In my youth the fol- 
lowing curious folk-tale was current in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. I hear that it is still 
told. If it has been printed I have not met 
with it. A girl offers herself as servant to a master, 
who teaches her by what names she is to call cer- 
tain things. The dialogue proceeds thus :— 

He. What will you call me? 

She. Master, or mister, or whatever you please, 
sir. 

He. You must call me master of all masters. 

He (showing his bed). What will you call 
this ? 

She. Bed, or couch, or whatever you please, sir. 

He. You must call it barnacle. 

He (showing his pantaloons). What will you 
eall these ? 

She. Breeches, or trousers, or whatever you 
please, sir. 

He. You must call them squibs and crackers. 

He (showing the cat). hat will you call 
this ? 

She. Cat, or kit, or whatever you please, sir. 

He. You must call it the white-faced thimble, 

He (showing the fire). What will you call 
this ? 

She. Fire, or flame, or whatever you please, sir. 

He. You must call it agegolorum. 

He (showing the water). What will you call 
this ? 

She. Water, or whatever you please, sir. 

He. You must call it absolution. 

He (showing the house). What will you call 
this ? 

She. House, or cottage, or whatever you 
please, sir. 
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He. You must call it the high toppler moun- 
tains. 

In the night the house is set on fire by the cat, 
whose powers of mischief seem in those days to 
have been as remarkable as they have since re- 
mained. Made aware of this calamity, the servant, 
whose memory is to be envied and her docility 
to be prized, arouses her employer with the words, 
“ Master of all masters, get out of thy barnacle 
and put on thy squibs and crackers. For the 
white-faced thimble has brought a spark from the 
ageqgolorum, and without the aid of absolution the 
high-toppler mountains will fall down upon us. 

It is, of course, likely that some of the words 
used, ¢. g., trousers, are modern innovations. The 
whole is curious, and is unlike anything else with 
which I am acquainted. Urpan. 


THackERay’s ‘ Esmonp,’ ED. 1886.—One might 
naturally expect unusual accuracy on all points 
belonging to the time of Queen Anne from one 
who had studied it so deeply as Thackeray studied 
it; and yet in his novel of ‘Esmond’ there are 
some curious anachronisms. 

Young Harry goes to London, and sees the Tower, 
“with the armour, and the great lions and bears in 
the moat” (book i. chap. iii.). The Tower moat in 
those days wasa wet ditch, supplied fromthe Thames; 
it was not drained and kept dry, as at present, 
until 1843. Thackeray falls into the common error 
of describing ‘‘a bar sinister” as a mark of bas- 
tardy. A bar in heraldry, being horizontal, cannot 
be dexter or sinister; a bend may be either 
(book ii. ch. vii.). 

Esmond, himself a Jacobite, falls in with an 
Trish Roman Catholic soldier in the French army 
(book iii. ch. i.), has a few friendly words with him, 
gives him a dollar, and then walks off, whistling 
‘ Lilliburlero’—an odd tune for the ears of a Jacobite 
Irishman ; something like saluting a Ribbonman 
with ‘‘ Croppies, lie down.” Uncle Toby, indeed, 
used to whistle ‘ Lilliburlero’; but then he was a 
King William’s man to the backbone. In book iii. 
ch, iv. Esmond (anno 1712) speaks of Peter Wilkins 
and his pretty “Gawrie.” The first edition of 
‘Peter Wilkins’ was published in 1750. 

JAYDEE. 


Sir Parr Stpovey.—In Mr. J. A. Symonds’s 
* Life of Sir Philip Sidney,’ just published in the 
“English Men of Letters” series, an evident 
chronological error has been overlooked by the 
editor, who has lately taken such a prominent _ 
in the administration of Ireland. Sir Philip Sid- 
ney was born certainly on Nov. 29, 1554; but Mr. 
Symonds states in his admirable biography that 
Sidney entered Shrewsbury School, together with 
his life-long friend Fulke Greville, on Nov. 19, 
1574(?). Now Sidney went to Christ Church in 
1568. It is a great pity that such an oversight 


such excellent readable little volumes as the 
“English Men of Letters” consists of. Let us 
hope that Mr. Morley has not entirely quitted the 
field of literature for that of politics. 

Epwarp R. Vyvyay. 


‘Timon oF ATHENS’ actep BY Scnoon CuHIL- 
DREN IN 1711.—In the Minutes of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, under date Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1711, occurs the following :—“ Mr. 
Skeete reported that John Honeycott, the master 
of the charity school at Clerkenwell, had yester- 
day, with the children of the school, publicly acted 
the play called ‘Timon of Athens,’ and by tickets 
signed by himself had invited several people to 
it.” The Society, as trustees of the school, dis- 
approved of the performance, and duly admonished 
the master, as may be read in Secretan’s ‘ Life of 
Robert Nelson’ (Lond., 1860), p. 130, from which 
work the above extract is taken. The object of 
this note is, however, to call attention to the 
performance of one of Shakespeare’s plays by charity 
school children at Clerkenwell as evidence of a 
considerable amount of culture in a neighbourhood 
where one would hardly expect to find it. — 

R. B. P. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Denuam’s ‘ Coorper’s Hiti.’—The writer of the 
article on ‘ English Literature at the Universities’ 
in the Quarterly Review for October echoes the 
common opinion about the celebrated lines on the 
river Thames when he says :— 

“‘ There are probably not half a dozen well-read people 
in England who do not know that the famous lines in 
Denham's ‘Cooper's Hill’ beginning, ‘O could I flow 
like thee’ were added in the second edition.” 

Several authorities in support of this dictum are 
cited in a note, but none of them was a biblio- 
grapher, while several were notoriously careless 
writers. I have a copy of the poem, without 
author’s or publisher’s name, but printed at Ox- 
ford in the year 1642. It does not contain the 
lines in question, and I was under the impression 
it was the first edition until I saw the collation of 
Mr. Locker-Lampson’s copy in the Rowfant cata- 
logue. This copy, described as the first edition, 
was printed at London for Tho. Walkley in 1642, 
and the collation differs from that of my copy. 
The name of Mr. Locker-Lampson is a sufficient 
guarantee that a book described by him as of the 
first edition does not contain lines which every 
‘* well-read ” person in England knows did not 
occur in that edition. The foregoing editions being 
of different issues, it is obvious that the lines do 





on the part of the editor should have occurred in 


not occur in either the, first or second edition. 
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The question is, In which edition were they added 
first? In Heber’s ‘ Catalogue,’ pt. iv. lot 575, two 
editions are noted, one of 1643, the other of 1650, 
and my impression is that the lines were not 
printed till the appearance of the latter of these 
two. Perhaps G. F. R. B., or one of the other cor- 
respondents of ‘ N. & Q.,’ could settle this question 
by giving the title-pages of the various editions 
of the poem which were printed in Sir John 
Denham’s lifetime. W. F. Pripeavx. 
Calcutta. 


Passack iv Newman Wanrtep.—I should be 
grateful for the reference to the following passage 
in Cardinal Newman’s writings, which was ex- 
tracted, I believe, from the Rock of October 10, 
1879, without giving the reference:— 

“ Protestantism and Popery are real religions...... but 
the via media, viewed as an integral system, has scarcely 
had existence, except on paper......It still remains to be 
tried whether what is called Anglo-Catholicism, the reli- 
gion of Andrewes, Laud, Hammond, Butler, and Wilson, 
is capable of being professed, acted on, and maintained 
on & large sphere of action, or whether it be a mere 
modification, or transition state, of Romanism, or popular 
Protestantism.” 

LL.D. 


Pret Castte.—Can any of your readers say 
for certain whether the Piel or Peele Castle alluded 
to in Wordsworth’s elegiac stanzas to Sir George 
Beaumont is the Piel Castle in the Isle of Man 
or in Morecambe Bay—giving reasons for the cer- 
tainty ? R. R. R. 


Dana Famity. (See 7™ S. ii. 408, 474.)— 
Can any one give me aid, or even advice, in a 
genealogical search? Richard Dana, a Puritan, 
went to the colony of Massachusetts in 1640. 1 
have traced back to the early part of the sixteenth 
century « Protestant family of Danna, of St. John, 
in the Waldensian valley of Lucerna, in Piedmont. 
All my efforts to connect this family with Richard 
Dana have failed, and all attempts made by most 
careful searchers in England have equally failed to 
find a trace of the name in England previous to 
1640. Yet I have every reason to believe that 
the name, whether in England, America, Spain, or 
Italy, represents the same family. Any informa- 
tion or advice sent directly will be most gratefully 
received by Dana. 

8, Avenue Hoche, Paris. 


Marty Horses: Hunprep or Hoo.—I should 
be glad of information regarding (1) the ‘“ Marly 
Horses”; (2) the “ Hundred of Hoo.” 

HARVARD. 


Benson Famity.—Eleanor Fynmore, grand- 
daughter of W. Wickham, of Abingdon, married 
George Benson, of London, draper, and had a son, 
George Benson. Lysons, in his ‘ Hist. of Berks,’ 


son, an eminent divine, was for some years 
minister at that of the Presbyterians, which has 
been established many years.” Eleanor Benson 
was born about 1650. When did George Benson, 
the Presbyterian divine, flourish; and is any- 
thing known of his family? R. J. Fynmors. 
Sandgate, Kent, 


Antyoys, A pLace.—In a MS. of the fifteenth 
century I find mention of a Bishop of Antyoys. 
What place is meant ? THORPE. 


ScaR.et, THE TRANSLATOR.—Could any reader 
oblige me with a few particulars regarding Scarlet, 
the author of a translation of the New Testament? 
A friend of mine has a copy, minus title-page, 
dated “ London, January 20, 1798.” 

Rozsert F. GarpDINER. 


Avupitor.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give a 
reference to any earlier mention of an auditor 
than the statute 13 Edward I. cap. ii.? 

W. de ® 


BaASKET-MAKERS’ Company.—Where can I ob- 


tain a history or any particulars of this company ? 
W.A. F 


“ Foo-Racr.”—In the ‘Diary of Sir Walter 
Calverley’ (published by the Surtees Society), 
p. 45, is the following sentence :—“ 20 May, 1689. 
I went the College fog-race with Mr. Lancaster, 
Mr. Smith, and my tutor. The first day we went 
to Salisbury, the next to,” &c. What is meant 
by “ fog-race” ? 

E. Wautrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Freperick WeatHerty.—Can you tell me 
anything concerning Frederick Weatherly, the 
poet, whose songs are generally used by com- 
posers nowadays? I should also like to know 
what rank he takes as a lyrical poet, and whether 
he has written any longer poems of note. Do you 
know of any biographical dictionary in which he 
is mentioned ?—for I find no traces of him anywhere. 

Crcit Simpson. 


Miss Nasu.—Can any of your readers give me 
any information with respect to Miss Nash, and the 
treatment to which she was subjected by French 
soldiers in the year 1792? It took place at 
Orchies; and it seems that the lady had a pass 
from the French General Luckner, which did not 
save her from outrage. The incident is twice re- 
ferred to in the Annual Register for 1792 as well 
known, but no particulars are given, I believe 
Edmund Burke was the editor of the Annual 
Register at the time; and from his views as to the 
French Revolution the statements in that publica- 
tion are hardly to be accepted without qualification. 

Can any of your readers say what was his autho- 





1813, p. 226, Abingdon, states that “ George Ben- 


rity for the story of scourging the sisters of charity 
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(to death in some instances); and is he correct 
in saying that the punishment was extended to 
any respectable woman who attended mass? Have 
the names of any of the ladies who are said to have 
been whipped on this occasion come down to us; 
and is there any authority for describing Condorcet 
as the adviser of the punishment in question ? 
Rost, Sauiru. 
Dublin, 


AxsranamM Cowtry.—In Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes’ 
(1820, p. 285) I find it stated, on the authority of 
Pope, that Cowley, on his retirement, took a house 
first at Battersea, then at Barnes, and then at 
Chertsey. Is not this statement so far as Battersea 
is concerned inaccurate? I thought Barn Elms 
and Chertsey were his only residences in the latter 
years of his life. If, however, he also lived at 
Battersea, is the house he inhabited known ? 

ALPHA. 

TatLerrany’s Receipt ror Correr.— 

Noir comme le diable, 

Doux comme un ange, 

Chaud comme l’enfer, 

Et (}) 
I saw the receipt on a cafetitre at Cantagalli’s 
factory, outside the Porta Romana at Florence, but 
have forgotten the last line. Can any one supply 
it? Ross O’ConveELL. 


Services or Orricers.— Wanted, the best 
sources for information as to the services of de- 
ceased military officers who served from 1810 to 


1839. F. P. H. i. 
Cheltenham. 


“THE TWELVE Goop RULES.”—In the descrip- 
tion of the parlour of the country inn given in ‘The 
Deserted Village,’ the following lines occur :— 

The pictures placed for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose. 
I bave ascertained the nature of “the royal game 
of goose,” but am at a loss to know what were 
“the twelve good rules.” Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ enlighten me on this point? G. M. 


Morve: Casittavp.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q’ tell me the exact difference between 
these two words? ‘‘Cabillaud” is invariably 
used in the menu as equivalent to “od.” 
Whereas “I’buile du foie de morue” is used for 
“ cod-liver oil.” Littré, s.v. “ Morue”:— 

** Morue franche, morue fraiche, le cabillaud. Morue 
verte, la morue simplement salée, par opposition a la 
morue séche qui @ été de plus sechée au soleil,” &c, 
Perhaps your valued correspondent Dr. Cuance 
can throw some further light on the subject. 

Epwarp R. Vrvray. 

‘Marr Maepaten’s Tzars.’—“ Mary Mag- 


dalen’s Tears wip’t off ; or, the Voice of Peace to 
an Unquiet Conscience. Written by way of letter 





to a Person of Quality, and published for the com- 
fort of all those who mourn in Zion,” 8vo., Lond., 
1676. The frontispiece, I observe, is a reproduc- 
tion of the emblem prefixed to “ Gemitus XIII.” of 
Herm. Hugo’s ‘Pia Desideria,’ Antv., 1632, 
p. 109. I have learnt from Lowndes that the 
author was T. Martin. What else is known of him? 
Ep. MarsHatl, 


Harcourt Famity.—W. Fynmore, Recorder of 
Abingdon, mentions in his will, 1687,“ My friends 
Thomas Doleman, Simon Harcourt, and William 
Pudsey.” In 1658 a Humphrey Fynymore married 
Winifred Harcourt. Were these of the Stanton 
Harcourt family ? R. J. F. 


‘* Nonzs or Haartem.”—I should feel greatly 
obliged if any of your contributors would give an 
account of the “ tun of Haarlem,” or refer me 
to any works that touch upon the subject. 

Joux Heats. 


Cuurcn Betts rincino at 5 a.M.—I 800 
incidentally mentioned, in a reply as to the acqui- 
sition of surnames, that at Cookham, in Berkshire, 
one of the church bells is tolled daily at 5a.m. I 
have never before heard of this custom, except at 
Wantage, in the same county. At this town it is 
associated with an interesting adventure of an old 
inhabitant, who left a sum of money in order 
that a bell might henceforth be tolled each morn- 
ing at 5 a.m. ; 

ts there any story or tradition connected with 
the tolling at Cookham ; and are there any other 
places in England where this custom prevails ? 

A.rreD Dowson. 


Cromwett Famity.—Miss Elizabeth Oliveria 
Cromwell was, with her parents, living oceasion- 
ally at Ponder’s End, date 1789 and downwards. 
Was she a descendant of Henry Cromwell, seme- 
time Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, or of Richard, the 
sometime successor of Oliver Cromwell? In letters 
that have come into my possession as heirlooms, 
Elizabeth Oliveria Cromwell speaks of her aunt 
Elizabeth. I am anxious to learn all I can of the 
genealogy of Cromwell's descendants. Will some 
one kindly oblige ? W. M. Garpyer, 

Byfield. 


Winstantey, Crocxmaker.—I have a fine old 
clock, imported into the United States something 
over a century ago, which bears on the face, “J. 
Winstanley, Holywell.” Can any of your readers 
give the date (about) of manufacture? I have 
sought in vain for the clockmakers’ list spoken 
of by your correspondent. J. P. B. 


Tat Miverva Press.—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 8S. 
vii. 141, some queries were asked relative to the 
Minerva Press, with an appeal to the late Mr. 
James YEowe Lt to answerthem, yourcorrespondent 
stating that no one was so competent to do so. So 
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far as I can ascertain from an examination of the 
half-yearly indexes in many subsequent volumes, no 
replies were furnished, either by Ma. Yeowst or by 
any one else, As fifteen years have passed by since 
Mr. A. J. Dunxin’s queries appeared, and as I am 
in at least as great a state of darkness regarding the 
subject as he was, may I repeat his queries with a 
few additional ones of my own, trusting that some 
— recent correspondents may be able to enlighten 
me 

Where was the Minerva Press, and who was the 
publisher ? 

At what period did it most flourish, and when 
did it begin and when cease ? 

Were its publications all novels of the “trashy” 
description ; are any of them remembered now; 
who were the chief writers ? 

Did any authors who were eminent in other re- 
spects write for the Minerva Press ? 

Were “ Lane’s novels...... those scanty intellec- 
tual viands of the whole female reading public,” 
mentioned by Charles Lamb in his “ Elia” essay, 
‘Sanity of True Genius,’ connected with the 
Minerva Press ? 

The “happier genius” alluded to by Lamb in 
this passage is clearly Scott, which shows that Lamb 
was quite aware of the value of the ‘ Waverley 
Novels’; but I still think, as I lately stated in my 
note on ‘ Sir Walter Scott and Tennyson’ (7" S. ii. 
128), that Lamb himself felt little pleasure in these 
wonderful fictions. The Thames and the New River, 
streams of Cockayne, were to him better than all 
the waters of Tweed and Loch Lomond. 

JonaTHaNn Bovucuigr. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Woope Famity.—Canany of your readers inform 
me as to the family of Sir John Woode, “ of York- 
shire,” whose son Henry was buried in Wadham 
College Chapel, December 20, 16142 Had he any 
other sons named John or Thomas ? a. %. 


Rosert TuistLetawayt, son of Francis Thistle- 
thwayt, of Wilts or Dorset, became Warden of 
Wadbam 1724, and resigned in 1739. What was 
his subsequent history ? 8S. P. 


_ Panama Canat.—Peter Heylyn, in his‘ MIKPO- 
KOZMO*’ (‘ Microcosmus’), written about 1622, 
says :— 

“Peruana containeth the southerne part of America, 
and is tyed to Mexicana by the Istmus or streight of 
Darien, being no more then 17 miles broad : others make 
it but 12 onely. Certaine it is, that many have motioned 
to the Councell of Spaine, the cutting of a navigable 
channell through this small Istmus, so to shorten our 
common voyages to China and the Moluccoes.’’—See 
sixth edition, 1633, pp. 788-789. 

When and by whom were these proposals for cut- 
ting a Panama canal made ? 


ALEXANDER Browy. 
Norwood P.O., Nelson County, Virginia, U.S, 





Replies. 


HAD LEGENDARY ANIMALS EXISTENCE! 
(7 §. i, 447, 516 ; ii, 92, 211, 272, 472.) 

If Guillim had really written anything “in 1660” 
about the actuality of supernatural monsters it 
would be worth attention indeed, seeing that, ac- 
cording to the best biographies, he had been at that 
date for nearly half a century an inhabitant of 
“the unknown world.” But not only could Guil- 
lim not have written anything in 1660, but it is 
very doubtful if it was he at all who wrote the 
page in ‘ The Display of Heraldry,’ to which your 
correspondent evidently alludes, ‘‘ concerning dra- 
gons, wivernes, cockatrices, and harpeys.” ‘The 
Display of Heraldry’ bas been pronounced to be 
the work of a greater scholar than he, namely, of Dr. 
Barkham, Dean of Bocking, to which Guill'm only 
added “‘some trifles of his own ” (perhaps the page 
about the “dragons,” &c., is one of the *‘ trifles ”). 
It is perfectly true, however, that this page, 
supposing that hybrid monsters, or, to use the 
actual words, “exorbitant animals,” could really 
be produced by crossing of different species, who 
“ convented together” at the banks of some rivers 
in hot climates, particularly Africa, consequent on 
the scarcity of waters, a dreadful deformity which 
in all likelihood would not have happened if man 
had not transgressed the law of his Maker (!)—it is 
perfectly true that this page not only was printed 
in the first edition of ‘The Display of Heraldry’ 
in 1610, but has been reproduced without adverse 
comment in every subsequent edition down to the 
last in 1724. So also has the paragraph establish- 
ing that it is allowable to represent angels in 
heraldry because, “albeit spirits are incorporeal 
Essences, yet in respect that some of them have 
assumpted bodies (as those that appeared to Abra- 
ham and to Lot), so have they been borne in Armes 
according to their asswmpted shapes.” And like- 
wise, the strangest of all, that about the Pope’s 
tiara, of which it is said : ‘‘ This kind of Infula or 
Miter is worne bythe Antichristian Prelate of Rome 
to signifie the threefold Jurisdiction that he doth 
arrogate to himselfe.” Writers who deem the 
Primate of Christendom “the Antichristian pre- 
late” may be capable of deeming legendary animals 
real. 

But if Protestant England thought them real, 
it was otherwise in the Catholic South of Europe. 
To show that the quotations I have already sup- 
plied from Italy are not exceptional utterances, 
here is another, the original date of publica- 
tion of which is 1564. It is taken from one of 
those conversations in which Italians of that age 
loved to frame their treatises, with the view to 
make them interesting and acceptable. The 
speakers are “sei giovani, dottori o letterati,” 
who spend their siesta time in art chat under the 
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warm shade of an Italian grove, after allowing 
themselves to be spurred, by the diligent trilling 
of the nightingales there, into singing of sonnets 
and playing on the viol. In their talk they 
come to an agreement that the painter must not 
only know how to handle his colours, but he must 
be conversant with geometry, arithmetic, history, 
and poetry. There is no need to quote their argu- 
ments as to the first three, but the fourth they say 
is necessary for the correct rendering of the beau- 
tiful fables of mythology, and further, to supply 
also those adornments which the great artists of 
their day had so happily introduced—‘ Quegli 
atti e sforzi che il capriccio gli mise in capo ; for,” 
says one or the other, “ many of these adornments 
have no existence, either real or possible (non sono 
né vere, né verosimile), such as those that have the 
faces of men and the members of beasts, or the 
form of a woman ending in the tail of a fish—all 
proceed from la forza della poesia. The like do 
the monsters who support columns or hold up fes- 
toons. Such things are entirely out of the order 
of nature ; nevertheless, for the sake of poetry 
they are admissible...... and thus painters have 
created monsters which nature herself could not 
make...... for great is the genius of man.” But 
after they have let their fancy run riot with 
the beauty of these decorations they set to work 
to draw the line where the exuberance of the 
imagination must be restrained. Monstrous in- 
ventions (observe, they call them inventions) may 
be introduced where they give pleasure to the eye, 
but they are not to be too freely indulged in. 

Here is an instance of the same way of viewing 
the matter from “ benighted and superstitious 
Spain,” written some thirty years earlier still, and 
at a time when the idea of the Escorial, with its 
encouragement of a modern school of paint- 
ing, had not yet been dreamt of. Its judg- 
ment, it will be observed, is still severer and 
more puristic than the last: “The grotesque 
reckons as a kind of painting, but, strictly speak- 
ing, it does not merit that name...... We have laid 
down at the outset of this treatise that painting 
is a representation of something that is ; but what 
is included under the name of the grotesque is a 
representation of a thing that exists not and that 
cannot exist...... The painting of such fancies (fan- 
tasias) has not even the merit of being ancient, 
for, according to Vitruvius, it only began in the 
time of Augustus, and we do not find in remains 
of the age of the greatest artists (artifices insiynes) 
any trace of them. Furthermore I do not believe 
that there were ever admitted by those ancients 
whose thoughts and imaginings came from well- 
cultured and well-balanced minds (animos ben 
medidos y compuestos) things so entirely beyond 
bounds, and which to such an extent pass the 
limits and harmony of wise and discreet nature, 
who in all she does acts by reason, measure, and 





weight, and whom the painter ought always to set 
before him as the principal object of his imita- 
tion.” 

Further on such things are called.‘‘ mostruos y 
imposibilidades,” and objected to on the plain 
ground that what they represent is non-existent : 
“Those pictures are not properly to be approved 
which are not done (hechas) in similitude of truth.” 
Vitruvius is quoted in condemnation of them, and 
the writer winds up with the exclamation, “And 
our age has resuscitated this kind of painting, 
and fashion has so advantaged it (acariciado) 
that you may meet one who is happier at having 
well executed a mask or a monster than at 
having succeeded well in representing the human 
figure.” 

Finally I offer a quotation from a Portu- 
guese writer, to whom the date of 1549 is given on 
good authority. He purports to report a conversa- 
tion with Michel Angelo on the subject of art, and 
though there can, I think, be no doubt that the main 
part at least is made up or amplified, the passage 
is equally good evidence for our purpose of what 
was the belief of a Portuguese of the sixteenth 
century regarding the existence of legendary ani- 
mals. Michel Angelo has just been made to 
descant on the elevated character of the art of 
painting. A Spaniard present is supposed to ask 
him to explain “why it is so much the habit in 
Rome to paint fantastic animals in decoration...... 
men with eagles’ wings and women with fishes’ tails, 
andall sorts of things out of the painter’s head, which 
never had existence.” Michel Angelo readily ex- 
plains that in his view these things are not false or 
monstrous. “It would be monstrous to paint a child 
with the face of an old man, or a man’s hand with 
ten fingers, or a horse with a camel hump, or a 
muscle across a man’s arm. But if for decoration 
the painter finds he can give greater pleasure to 
the eye by substituting one member tor another 
less beautiful, or by giving wings to those that 
have none naturally, that is his invention ; he is 
not representing a false thing. He does it to re- 
pose and amuse the senses. Mortals often long to 
see something they have never seen before and 
which they know cannot exist. We have to deal 
with the insatiable imagination of man. Men get 
weary of continually seeing buildings with straight 
columns and doors and windows, and we find it 
delights them to have one to look upon in which 
the columns are formed by children issuing from 
the calyx of a flower, the architraves out of inter- 
lacing branches, and the like impossible devices ; 
and such have great merit if they are skilfully 
executed.” The writer then falls into the conversa- 
tion, and exposes his own views as to what purpose 
various fictions and fables should be appropriated, 
which to gardens and which to fountains, &c. 

The following, to the same purport (but two 
centuries later), from the English painter George 
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Camberland, is well expressed: “It was this 
knowledge that enabled the Greeks to form their 
chimeras, to invent the griffin, the sagittary, and 
the sublime monsters of the deep, giving literally 
To airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name.” 
R. H. Busx. 
Some very interesting notes on this subject will 
be found in an article called ‘ A Solo on the Ser- 
pent,’ in Once a Week, vol. v. p. 473. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


Posters (7 §, ii, 248, 312, 395, 497).— 
E. L. G. says that this mode of advertising has 
not much grown or altered since the days of 
Warren’s immortal blacking. That is not my 
experience; on the contrary, I think that in all 
English towns, and, of course, chiefly in London, 
the detestable exuberance of posters has increased, 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished. The 
earliest illustrated posters that I can recollect 
were simply portraits—portraits on a very large 
scale—of women who, in one way or another, were 
exhibiting their gifts or charms to the public. 
First came, and first did go, the hideous counte- 
nance of Julia Pastrana, the beast-woman ; to her 
succeeded Azella, full length, and of heroic size, 
springing in mid-air from the trapeze ; she, again, 
was followed — or, perhaps, preceded — by Mr. 
Charles Dickens’s poetess and circus-rider Adah 
Isaacs Menken, as large as life, or larger; and 
then came Zazel, the damsel who lived by being 
shot daily out of a cannon’s mouth. I believe that 
all these heroines—except, perhaps, the Menken— 
were respectable in private life ; and the appear- 
ance of their effiyies on dead-walls and hoardings 
may have benetited the female sex by arousing in 
it a spirited contempt of danger, or a proper regard 
for virtuous ugliness. But nowadays things are 
very different, and I have often thought that some 
one should notice the subject in ‘N. & Q.’; for 
the posters themselves are so ephemeral in interest, 
so {less than ephemeral, that they are not even 
mentioned in the daily papers, and yet their 
significance is great. They show the taste—not 
so much in arts as in ethics—which prevails at 
the time ; and, since most of them are theatrical, 
they also show the sort of enjoyment one may 
expect to get by going to a theatre. 

Here is a brief list of some few posters which 
I myself have seen within the last two or three 
years conspicuously placed in London and other 
towns ; and certain of them are flourishing still. 

1, A gigantic picture of a young woman in the 
act of flinging herself from Waterloo Bridge into 
the Thames. She carries an infant in one arm; 
thus bringing home in the clearest manner to a 
Christian public the motives of her peculiar con- 
duct. 





2. Another large young woman, in deep mourn- 
ing (with infant, &c., ut supra), shivering along 
a snowy street, where nobody takes the slightest 
notice of her. 

3. A huge bridegroom, splendidly attired, re- 
pulsing his exquisite, though enormous bride, at 
the very altar itself, in the middle of the marriage 
ceremony. Clearly one or other of them has done 
something very wrong ; and if we go to the play, 
we shall have the advantage of hearing all about 
that crime. 

4. Two men, of great size and much outward 
respectability, struggling together in a well-fur- 
nished parlour over the body of a prostrate woman. 
The pleasure to be derived from this scene is 
obvious to all Britons. : 

5. A clergyman (using that word in its usual 
and proper sense, and not in the loose way advo- 
cated by some correspondents)—a clergyman, I 
say, stupendous in bulk, but accurately clerical in 
dress, engaged in murdering one of his parishioners, 
who lies sprawling before him. I do not know 
whether it has yet been otherwise suggested that 
the art of murder is practised by the English 
clergy. 

6. Two monks of heroic build, admirably drawn, 
washing their hands and smiling. And why do 
they smile? Because they are using Pears his 
soap. ; 
This last example is the only one that is 
pure, cheerful, and wholesome to look at, and the 
only one that has any merit as a work of art. Mr. 
H. S. Marks is an admirable humourist ; and as 
for Pears, Bon Gaultier advertised him long ago, 
and I say ditto to Bon Gaultier. But the other 
five? Well, they show what kind of morality is 
found to be most attractive on the stage. Jeremy 


Collier would have liked to see them. 
A. J. M. 


To the passages already quoted may be added 
the following passage from the recently printed 
‘The Pilgrimage to Parnassus,’ IT. ll. 219-24:— 

“If therefore you be good felowes or wise felowes, 
travell noe farther in the craggie way to the fained 
Parnassus ; returne whome with mee, and wee will hire 
our studies in a taverne, and ere longe not a poste in 
Paul’s churchyarde but shall be acquainted with our 
writings, 

F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 

Tue Buiesstne or Recimentat Cotours (7 
S. ii. 488),—Vitronius has entirely missed the 
point of the paragraph on this subject, and he 
makes a mistake as to the date. The presentation 
took place on Sept. 7 (not October), and in the 
Times of October 9 there appeared a paragraph 
stating that “some surprise was caused by the 
fact that for the first time since the Reformation 
the colours were blessed by a Roman Catholic 
chaplain, the Rev. J. O'Flaherty.” (The italics 
are mine.) The attention of the Secretary of State 
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for War was called to the matter by the Rev. Dr. 
Badenougb, the secretary of a society which keeps 
watch over our Protestant bulwarks. I believe 
that some sort of religious ceremony usually takes 
place when new colours are presented toa regiment, 
but it is unlikely that it was customary to formally 
** bless” the flag ‘* with bell, book, and candle.” 
The words “ since the Reformation ” would seem to 
imply that it was a ceremony in use previous to 
that time. I can refer your correspondent to “ A 
Sermon preached in New Brentford Chapel before 
the Members of the Brentford Armed Association 
on Sunday, October 28, 1798...... to which is sub- 
joined the Prayer used at the Consecration of the 
Colours presented to the Corps, October 18, 1798. 
By George Henry Glasse, Rector of Hanwell. 
Brentford, 1798.” The prayer is rather long, but the 
dedicatory part is contained in the following words: 
aati We now set up these our banners unto Thee, 
solemnly consecrating them in the name of the 
Lord God omnipotent, the God of the Armies of 
Great Britain, and with them dedicating ourselves, 
all that we have, all that we are...... to the welfare 
and prosperity of our country.” R. B. P. 


Vittonivs has quoted an inaccurate paragraph 
which appeared in the daily papers at the time, 
and which requires correction now that it has 
crept into ‘N. & Q” In the first place, the regi- 
ment that had new colours presented by Lady A. 
Edgecumbe was the Ist Battalion Royal Irish 
Regiment (late 18th Royal Irish), not the Ist Batta- 
lion Royal Irish Fusiliers (late 87th R. I. Fusiliers) ; 
and in the second place, the paragraph, to be 
correct, or approximately so, requires the addition 
of the words “by a Roman Catholic priest” to 
make it sense; viz., “For the first time since 
the Reformation the colours were blessed by a 
Roman Catholic priest,” instead of, as is cus- 
tomary, by a clergyman or dignitary of the Church 
of England. There was a good deal of irritation 
about this innovation at the time in certain 
quarters, 


The similarity of the English ceremonial, in the 
“Office for the Consecration of Regimental 
Standards and Colours,” with that of the “ Ordo 
Romanus,” except in the use of the aspersion, may 
be seen in chap. xix., “ Benediction of Military 
Banners,” Rev. Sir W. Palmer, ‘Supplement to 
First Three Editions of “Origines Liturgice,”’ 
Lond., 1845, pp. 90-3. Ep. MaRsHALL. 


The sense in which the word “ blessing” is used 
should have been stated. In 1795 the Rev. 
Thomas Robinson, a well-known Evangelical 
clergyman, officiated at the “ consecration” of the 
colours of the Leicester Volunteer Infantry, of 
which he was the chaplain. His action was cen- 
sured, and he printed a defence of “ the reason- 
ableness of the act of consecration” (‘ Life,’ by 
Vaughan, 1815, pp. 163-8). The Rev. J. H. 





Bromby, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Hull, performed 
w. C. B. 


a similar act a few years later. 


Taz Porcetain oF Cuina (7 §, ii, 208, 289). 
—Evelyn, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ says :— 

“ March 19, 1652, Invited by Lady Gerrard, I went to 
London, where we had a great supper; all the vessels, 
which were innumerable, were of Porcelan, she having 
the most ample and richest collection of that curiositie 
in England,” 

This gives a much earlier collector of china than 
Queen Mary. B. F. ScaRvert. 


Tirtes: Copnam anv Iza (7S. ii. 427, 494). 
—It is remarkable that a ‘List of Extinct, Dor- 
mant, and Forfeited Peerages in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland,’ compiled by Debrett some 
years ago, and which I had reason to believe was 
accurate, should not record the earldom and vis- 
county of Ila, although it contains the extinct 
inferior titles of Oransay, Dunoon, and Arase, 
created at the same time, 1706, and all becoming 
extinct 1761. I always relied on this list, there- 
fore did not look further. I am much obliged to 
Mr. Carmicuaet for his information, also to Mr. 
Warren in re Lord Cobham. I had discovered 
that the Lord Cobham mentioned in White's 
‘Natural History of Selborne’ was the eldest 
son of Hesther, Viscountess Cobham, created 
Countess Temple 1749. 

I suppose that Lord Ila had property near 
London, for White could scarcely have alluded to 
his successful “ study of horticulture” in Scotland 
at that time, 1778. J. Sranpiso Haty. 


‘Tar Pua@ntx AnD THE TurTLE’ (7 §S., ii. 268, 
312, 452).—Mr. E. C. Hamuey’s explanation of 
the verse from ‘The Phenix and the Turtle’ is 
based on the assumption that the poet referred 
to some myth which represents the crow as en- 
dowed with the power of procreation by means of its 
breathing apparatus. But is there any such myth ? 
Where is it to be found? Conceding that there 
is, what is the meaning of the expression “ With 
the breath thou giv’st and takest”? The giving 
of breath may be synonymous with the giving of 
life. Is not its taking synonymous with the ex- 
tinction of life? How, then, is procreation effected 
by “ the breath thou giv’st and takest”? Perhaps 
the giving and taking of breath are mere equiva- 
lents for expiration and inspiration. As to “ treble- 
doted” the error was clerical. The “ treble- 
dated crow ” is, of course, the “‘annosa cornix” of 
Horace and the “‘century-living crow” of “ee 


San Francisco. 


Craps (7™ §, ii. 408, 497).—I believe crape is 
considered to be a kind of imitation of sackcloth, 
which was in ancient times used for mourning. 
The sackcloth was manufactured from the hair of 
animals, generally dark in colour, hence black and 
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other dark colours were regarded as correct for 
mourners. In China, on the other hand, there is 
a great scarcity of cattle, and consequently the 
fabrics used by mourners were made from silk or 
cotton, and hence, being light yellow or white, 
these became the proper colours for mourning. I 
cannot quote the exact authority for these state- 
ments, but I think they occur in one of the works 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer (query, ‘Ceremonial Insti- 
tutions’ ?) or else in a book by Dr. E. B. Tylor. 

Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


‘Lorp Uttin’s Davenrer’ (7 §. ii. 204, 
373, 456).—It may be of interest to point out that 
we have something like Ullin as a place-name in 
Scotland. I refer to the small island called 
Ullinish in Loch Bracadale, Invernessshire. We are 
told that the fugitive lovers had been on horseback 
for three days, and we must assume that they had 
covered a good bit of country in that time. Now 
Loch Aline is close to Mull, and the distance 
across the latter island would not take so long. The 
passage was at Loch Gyle; I do not find such a 
name. There is a Loch Goil, which runs into the 
Clyde, and would stand in the way of one journey- 
ing from the South to the West Highlands ; but 
we are referred to Loch na Keal. Supposing, then, 
that the fugitives started from Loch Aline and 
safely passed the Sound of Mall, the fatal passage 
would be limited to the small ferry between Loch 
Tuadh and Loch na Keal, where Ulva nearly 
touches Mull. Is this a sufficient danger to result 
in the catastrophe depicted? Why did not the 
ferryman recognize his own patron, the feudal lord 
he must often have ferried over or seen pass, but 
whom he addresses as a perfect stranger ? 

Ullin, as used by Campbell, is, I suppose, the 
Gaelic utlleann, i.¢., the honeysuckle, here used 
poetically for the clinging bride. A. Hatt, 


Bonn’s “ Extra Series” (7 S. ii. 448, 514). 
—Is this by chance the volume which Mr. Cotr- 
MAN supposed to be the eighth of the above series? 
It is now on sale by Mr. Hutt, of 53, Clement’s 
Lane, Strand :— 

“335, Erotica,— The Elegies of Propertius, The 
Satyricon of Petronius Arbiter, and The Kisses of 
Johannes Secundus, literally translated, to which are 
added the loveepisties of Aristeenetus, edited by W. K. 
Kelly, post 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d., scarce, withdrawn from 


publication. Bohn,” 
C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Eomunp Bonner (7" §. ii. 347, 433).—There 
is a curious paper called “Boner’s Pedigree,” Harl. 
MS. 1424, fo. 134, It is printed in the Harleian 
Society’s volume for 1882, ‘The Visitation of 
Cheshire, 1580.’ It is well worth looking at. I 
gather from it the following facts :— 

1, That Edmund Boner was the illegitimate son 


of George Savage, priest of Dunham, co. Cest., and 
grandson of Sir John Savage, K.G. and P.C., 
killed at the siege of Boulogne, George Savage 
being his illegitimate son. 

2. That Edmund Boner’s mother was Elizabeth 
Frodsham, and that he was probably born at 
‘* Elmley in Worcestersh.” She afterwards mar- 
ried “one Boner, a Sawyer,” and dwelt at Potters 
Hanley, co. Wore. “She died at Fulham in K. 
Edw. 6 time, when Boner was prisoner in the 
Marshalsey, who notwithstanding gave for her 
mourning coates at her death.” 

3. “ Edmund Boner did change lands in Essex 
with the King, for Bushley and Ridmarkley [in 
Worc.], ye which 2 townes are now in the tenor 
and occupac’on of one Serle and Sheapsed. Serle 
is cosin to Boner and hath Bushley, Sheapsed is 
brother in law to Bishop Ridley, and hath Rid- 
markley; and further the said Sheapsed hath con- 
demned Boner in the Guildhall for B. Ridley’s 
goods, which amount to 4001, in a Nisi Pri® since 
the Queene’s Raigne that now is.” 

Bonner is mentioned in the pedigree as, “ Ed- 
mund Boner was 1 Archdeacon of Lecest’r and 
after twise Bishop of London and third hope but 
god cutt him short and was buried like a doge.” 

Arms: Arg., a pale fusilly sa., over all a bendlet 
sinister gules, B. F. Scarert. 


Grindal’s letter to Secretary Cecil (September 9, 
1569) regarding the burial of Bonner may be seen 
in Strype’s ‘ Life and Acts of Grindal’ (ed. 1821), 
p. 209. Joun P. Haworra. 


Dana Famity (7 S. ii. 408, 474).—Lieut.- 
General G. Kinnaird Dana, eldest son of the Rev. 
Edmund Dana, Vicar of Wroxeter, Shropshire, by 
his wife, Hon. Helen Kinnaird, daughter of Charles, 
Lord Kinnaird, was born 1770, and died at Winter- 
bourne House, Gloucestershire, on June 28, 1838. 
By his wife Arabella, sister of the first Lord 
Forester, who died in 1836, he had one daughter, 
who married the Rev. George Oatley, and died 
some years ago, leaving an only — 

Wuitrizetp, NortaumBerLanpD (7 §. ii. 507). 
—I had occasion to make notes of the dates at 
which the registers of Durham and Northumber- 
land commenced, and find “ Whitfield (Tindale 
Ward), 1612”; and, at the end of the Durham 
notes, “ Parish Register, abstract, printed 1833.” 
I do not see where [ have made the extracts from, 
but perhaps the last note may be of use in this 
search. B. F. Scarett. 


TARPAULIN=TarR OR Sartor (6% §, xi. 187, 
298, 455); Jack Tar (7™ S§. ii. 348).—In corro- 
boration of Pror. Skeat’s derivation of tar from 
tarpaulin, I quoted at the first reference an earlier 
instance of the use of the word than the one given 





in his ‘Etymological Dictionary.’ On recently 
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referring to Annandale’s edition of the ‘ Imperial 
Dictionary’ I find that the sailor is said to be 
called a tar ‘‘ from his tarred clothes, hands,” &c. 
Is not Pror. Skear right, and Annandale wrong ? 
Tar, however, was used two centuries ago, as is 
testified by the following passage :— 

“ Mar. But what shall we do for a third Man, in case 
of Danger? Who, amongst the Ships Crew, can we trust 
in such a business? 

“ D. Pier. Why, Old Tarr there, against the World.” 
—“*A Common-Wealth of Women, by Mr, D’Urfey,” 
1685, Act I. se. i. 


F. ©. Birxeeck Terry. 


Annandale and Dr. Brewer both define this 
nickname to mean a sailor, who is so called from 
his hands and clothes being tarred by the ship’s 
tackling. My friend Admiral Smyth, in his 
‘Sailor's Word-book,’ says it was an early term 
for short coats, jackets, and a sort of coat of mail 
or defensive torica, or upper garment. Which 
interpretation is correct ? 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Jounson AyD Roxt’s ‘ Dictionary’ (7S, ii. 
488).—In Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson,’ and under 
the year 1761, E. G. will find conclusive evidence 
that Johnson did write the preface mentioned ; 
that, moreover, in reply to a question, he said, 
“Sir, I never saw the man, [Rolt] and never read 
the book. The booksellers wanted a preface to a 
dictionary of trade and commerce. I knew very 
well what such a dictionary should be, and I wrote 
a preface accordingly.” Frepx. Rowe. 


The authority for the statement that Johnson 
wrote the preface to Rolt’s ‘ Dictionary’ is the best 
which can be given, that of Boswell’s ‘ Life.’ The 
preface was written in 1761. 


Epwarp H. Marsaut, M.A. 
Hastings, 


Hist. MSS. Reports (7™ S. ii. 508).—In the 
‘Index to the Parliamentary Papers,’ 1884-1885, 
C. 8. K. will find, in addition to the ‘Tenth Re- 
port ’ and the ‘ Reports on the Manuscripts of the 
Earl of Eglington,’ &c., the following other reports, 
viz., ‘ Reports on the MSS. of the Earl of West- 
morland,’ &c.; ‘Reports on MSS. in Ireland: the 
Marquis of Ormonde,’ &c.; ‘ Reports on the MSS, 
of Wells Cathedral’; and ‘ Reports on the MSS. 
of the Gawdy Family.’ 

Since writing the above I have learnt that a 
certain number of these reports are still published 
in the original folio size, and that the ‘ Reports on 
the MSS. in Ireland: the Marquis of Ormonde,’ 
&c., are not yet printed. G. F. R. B. 

The following have been published in 8vo. in 


addition to those named : ‘ Report on the MSS. 
of Wells Cathedral’ (J. A. Bennett, 1885) ; ‘ Re- 


Rye, 1885) ; and ‘ Report on the MSS. of the Earl 
of Westmorland,’ &c. (1885). Two further volumes 
were said to be “in the press” in June, and have 


not yet, so far as I have heard, been — 
Q. V. 


Wituiam Otpys (7" §, ii. 242, 261, 317, 357, 
391, 412, 513).—The little poem or canzonet 
“ Busy, curious, thirsty fly,” has often been attri- 
buted to Ambrose Philips, 1675-1749, whom Mac- 
aulay styles “a good Whig and a middling poet.” 
In the “‘ second impression,” as it is called, of the 
‘Oxford Sausage,’ the probable date of which may 
be about 1773, are several imitations of poetical 
productions by Isaac Hawkins Browne, entitled 
‘A Pipe of Tobacco.’ One of these, No. IL, is 
headed as “Imitation of Mr. A, Philips,” and 
begins, 

Little tube of mighty Pow’r, 

Charmer of our idle Hour, 

Object of my warm Desire, 

Lip of Wax, and Eye of Fire.—P. 67. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


In the ‘ Poetical Works’ of Vincent Bourne, 
ed. 1838, ‘ The Fly’ is inserted, with a Latin trans- 
lation beginning 

Potare, musca, de meo aut quovis scypho. 
I suppose that the Latin lines are undoubtedly 
Bourne’s. ‘ Ad Grillum Anacreonticum,’ referred 
to by your correspondent at the last reference, 
should read ‘ Ad Grillum. Anacreonticum.’ 

F. C. Birkseck Terry. 


History or THE Incas (7" §. ii. 509).—Allow 
me to refer your correspondent to the ‘ Royal 
Commentaries of the Yncas,’ in 2 vols., 8vo., 
translated from the ‘ Royal Commentaries’ of the 
Ynca Garcilasso de la Vega, by my friend Clements 
R. Markham, and edited by him for the Hakluyt 
Society in 1869. In ‘Travels in Mexico and Peru,’ 
an earlier work by the same author, issued in 1862, 
at chapters ix. and x. may be found also some 
account of the Incas, with a pedigree inserted, 
tracing their descent from 1021 to 1853. The 
arms of the Incas, as granted by Charles V. in 
1544, are figured on it—“ Tierce in fesse, on a chief 
azure a sun in glory or, on a fesse vert an eagle 
displayed between a rainbow and two serpents 
proper, and on a base gules a castle proper.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Your correspondent may usefully consult :— 

Peruvian Antiquities. Translated into English | from 
the Spanish ] by —— Hawks. New York, 1853, Svo. 

Narratives of the Rites and Laws of the Yncas, 
Translated from the original Spanish MSS. by Clements 
R. Markham. [Hakluyt Society's Publications.) London 
1873. 8vo. 

Reports on the Discovery of Peru. Translated and 
Edited by Clements R. Markham. [ Hakluyt Society's 





port on the MSS. of the Family of Gawdy’ (W. 


Publications,] London, 1872, 8vo. 
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Peru. By Clements R. Markham. London, 1880. 
8vo. [Foreign Countries and British Colonies Series.] 

The Myths of the New World. By Daniel G, Brinton. 
New York, 1868. 8vo, 
I presume I need not refer anybody to so well- 
known a work as Prescott’s ‘ Conquest of Peru’; 
but I may add that it should now be studied in 
the latest edition (enriched with Mr. Kirk’s notes), 
London, Sonnenschein, 1886. Spanish is, how- 
ever, indispensable to any real investigation of the 
subject, and French is useful. To acquire the 
former tongue is a very easy matter to a man 
acquainted with one of the other Romance lan- 
guages, R. W. Burnie. 


Yort! will find several works on Peruvian his- 
tory, edited by Mr. Clements R. Markham, C.B., 
among the publications of the Hakluyt Society. 
Notably, the ‘ Royal Commentaries of the Yncas’ 
(2 vols.), ‘ Narratives of tue Rites and Laws of the 
Yneas,’ and Cieza de Leon’s ‘ Chronicle of Peru’ 
(2 vols. ). Cuas. J. Crark. 

Bedford Park, W. 


‘Dictionary or Kisses’ (7 S. ii. 368, 475),— 
The late Mr. James Jermyn, of Reydon, South- 
wold, began in the year 1800 to collect materials 
for what he called an “ English Gradus,” on the 
plan of the Latin ‘Gradus ad Parnassum.’ His 
object was to gather together from the poetical 
literature of our language all the synonyms, epi- 
thets, and phrases which are to be found in it, and 
to illustrate his collection by actual examples. In 
this laborious task he spent his life, and I fear 
his fortune, and at his death in 1852 it was still 
unfinished. About the year 1818 he appears to 
have thought his materials were sufficiently in form 
for publication, for at that time he issued a pro- 
spectus of his intended work, and was encouraged 
by the favourable opinion of various literary men. 
But be was then unable to bring it up to his own 
fastidious standard of completeness ; and, although 
the lime labor was incessantly applied, it was long 
before it received that final polish without which 
he would not issue it the world. 

In 1849, in order to give a specimen of one part 
of his collections, he published his ‘‘ Book of 
English Epithets, Literal and Figurative. With 
Elementary Remarks and Minute References to 
abundant Authorities. By James Jermyp...... 
London, Smith, Elder & Co.” Prefixed to this is 
an introduction, on the subject of epithets in 
general and figures of speech, written with a clear- 
ness and precision of style which were character- 
istic of the author. To illustrate each letter of the 
alphabet a single substantive is taken (ec. g., ambi- 
tion, beard, cloud, &c.), and under it in three 
columns are given, first the epithet, then the pas- 
sage in which it is found, and finally the full refer- 
ence to the author. Hence it was that, since 
under the letter K the word “kiss” was selected 


for illustration, the book has been described by 
the egregious misnomer ‘ A Dictionary of Kisses,’ 
At the conclusion of his introduction Mr. 
Jermyn expresses a hope that “ perhaps a place 
of deposit may be found for the authorities, where 
they may be available for public purposes.” This 
may yet be the case. Some twenty years ago I 
had the opportunity of securing all that was be- 
lieved to remain of his collection, in which I felt 
a certain personal interest, and 127 MS. volumes 
of various sizes—octavo, quarto, and folio—passed 
into my possession. A year or two since another 
volume came to light, and I have reason to believe 
that the collection is now substantially complete. 
Appended to the ‘ Book of Epithets’ is a “ Pro- 
spectus and Specimen of an English Gradus, and 
Dictionary of Ideas; containing the Synonyms, 
Epithets, and Phrases of our Language, faithfully 
collected from the great body of English Poetry, 
and other Authorities. By James Jermyn.” It 
was proposed to issue the work in twelve quarterly 
parts, of ninety-six pages each, at the price of 
five shillings each part, but the author did not 
receive sufficient encouragement to proceed with 
the work, and nothing more was done. Even the 
‘Book of Epithets’ fell still-born from the press, 
and is only occasionally to be met with in second- 
hand catalogues. Wituram Apis Wricat. 





Dr. Terrorr (7" §. ii. 507).—A_ biographical 
notice of the Rev. Dr. C. H. Terrott appeared in 
the Scottish Guardian, the organ of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, about the time of his death. I 
have not seen it, but am credibly informed of the 
fact. His father was a Frenchman, his mother 
English, and his birth took place at sea whilst his 
parents were on a voyage from the East Indies 
to this country. On the monument erected over 
his remains it is stated that he was born Sept. 19, 
1790, and that he died April 2, 1872. Several 
members of his family are living. A daughter was 
married to the Rev. Henry Malcolm, the present 
incumbent of St. Mary’s, Dunblane, Perthshire. 


A biographical notice of Dr. Terrott, the Bishop 
of Edinburgh, is to be found in E. Walford’s 
‘Men of the Time’ for 1868. E. Parrineton, 
Manchester, 


Boccaccio (7* §, ii. 508).—The price paid by the 
Marquis of Blandford for the Valdafer Boccaccio in 
1812 at the Roxburghe sale was not 1,400/., as stated 
by Leigh Hunt, but 2,260/. It was, and is to this 
day, the only perfect copy known, the one in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan wanting one leaf and 
that in the Paris Library wanting three leaves. 
Beside these three copies only one other is known 
to exist, namely, that which was in the Sunder- 
land Library, soid in December, 1881, when it was 





bought by Mr. Quaritch for 5851, It wants five 
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leaves, as described by Mr. Quaritch in his cata- 
logue, February, 1882 (No. 7646), where, however, 
I think he has made a mistake in assigning to this 
copy the story which belongs to the Roxburghe 
copy (now in the possession of Earl Spencer), for it 
was not Lord Sunderland, but the Duke of Rox- 
burghe (grandfather of the famous book-collector) 
who bought for 100 guineas the volume for which 
two other noblemen had refused to pay so much, 
Lord Sunderland himself being one of them and 
Harley (the Earl of Oxford) the other. Such, at 
all events, has been the tradition received for the 
last eighty years, and, unless some new fact has 
come to light to disprove it, I see no reason for 
doubting its accuracy. Although this is the earliest 
known edition of the ‘Decamerone’ bearing a 
date (1471), it is by no means certain that it is 
actually the “editio princeps,” the date of the 
** Deo Gratias” edition (so called from these words 
appearing in the colophon) being as yet unknown, 
the question remaining just as it was left by 
Dibdin, who at first thought it was printed in 
1472, but on further and more careful examination 
inclined to the belief that it was printed in 1470. 
F. N. 


When the members of the British Association 
visited Althorp last September they inspected, 
amongst other unique specimens of early printing, 
the “lion of Althorp,” the celebrated ‘Il De- 
camerone’ of Boccaccio, printed in 1471 by Val- 
darfer. Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate, 


The copy of Boccaccio’s ‘ Decamerone’ men- 
tioned by J. B. S. is the only perfect copy of the 
‘ Decameron’ of 1471 known to be in existence. 
All the others were burnt at Florence by the 
alarmed auditors of Savonarola, who feared troubles 
hereafter. One, however, whose love of books and 
admiration for Boccaccio exceeded his fear, had 
his copy lettered “ Concilium Tridenti,” and so it 
escaped the fate of the others. Edwards mentions 
that an imperfect copy of the book was at Blen- 
heim. At the sale | the Duke of Roxburghe’s 
library in 1812 the Dukes of Marlborough and 
Devonshire and Earl Spencer all bid for the 
treasure, which eventually fell to the Lord of 
Blenheim. Edwards (‘ Libraries and Founders of 
Libraries,’ ed. 1864, p. 385) tells the story of its 
purchase by the Duke of Marlborough for 2,260). 
Whilst examining the catalogue Earl Spencer made 
up his mind to obtain the prize, if possible, for 
1,8121., but he afterwards bid for it 2,2501., but the 
Duke (then Lord Blandford) added ten more, and 
obtained it. Seven years later, in June, 1819, the 
library at White Knights, formed by the Marquis 
of Blandford, was dispersed, and the ‘ Decameron’ 
again came into the auction room. This time 
Lord Spencer stopped at 700/., and Messrs. Long- 
man obtained the prize for 750i. They sold it 





again for 7501. to Lord Spencer. So the coveted 
volume found its way to the shelves of Althorp, 
where it now remains. For further particulars I 
may refer J. B. S. to Edwards’s ‘Libraries and 
Founders of Libraries,’ Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliomania,’ 
and a letter written to Thomas Grenville by the 
third Earl Spencer, now in the British Museum. 
This letter is referred to by Edwards. 
E. Partineton. 
Manchester. 


Brownino’s ‘Tar Statue and THe Bust’ (7 
S. iii. 29).—As there is now an authoritative and 
admirable ‘ Introduction to the Works of Robert 
Browning,’ namely, that by Mr. Arthur Symons 
(2s. 6d.), well reviewed with favour in your number 
of Jan. 8, as well as Mr. Orr's 6s. trustworthy 
‘Handbook to Browning’s Works,’ I trust that 
all querists as to Browning’s poems will refer to 
one or both of these books before troubling 
‘N. & Q.’ with questions which are answered in 
both books. The story of ‘The Statue and the 
Bust’ is not founded on fact, but on tradition. 
The equestrian statue is that of the Grand Duke 
Ferdinand I., and stands in the square or piazza of 
the Santissime Annunziata, in Florence. Mr. 
O’CorneEtL can buy a photograph of it through 
Marion, in Soho Square, or any foreign bookseller. 
The duke’s head is turned towards the Riccardi, 
now the Aretino Palace, which stands in one 
corner of the square. Browning invented the bust 
of the lady with whom the duke is said to have 
been in love, and whom her jealous husband kept 
a prisoner in the palace. “ Tradition asserts...... 
that the duke avenged his love by placing himself 
in effigy where his glance could always dwell upon 
her ” (Orr). F. J. Fornivatt. 


Heratpic: McGovern or MacGavran (7% 
S. ii. 109, 394).—I am obliged to Mr. Sranpisu 
Haty for his kind reply to my query, and for his 
trouble in consulting the MSS. of Sir James Terry, 
but am constrained to join issue with him as to 
the Scotch origin of the clan. I have referred to 
Lower’s ‘ Patronymica Britannica,’ and find that 
neither Lord Stair nor Mr. P. Boyle (who give 
the two names in their list of Macs) gives any 
information as to the history of the sept, much 
less as to its armorial bearings. For the rest, 
Irish and Scotch surnames are oddly jumbled 
together in both lists, of the respective origins of 
which those writers were evidently ignorant. 

That the clan MacGauran or McGovern is 
essentially Irish no one who is at all conversant of 
its story can doubt fora moment. Connellan, in 
a note, ad. an. 1258, in his translation of the 
* Four Masters,’ writes :— 

“ The Hy Briuin race derived their name from being 
descendants of Bryan, King of Connaught, in the fourth 
century, who was monarch of Ireland from a.p, 358 to 
4.D, 366, and was of the race of Heremon. Bryan had 
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twenty-four sons, whose posterity possessed the greater 
part of Connaught, and were called the Hy Briuin race. 
Of this race were the O’Conors, Kings of Connaught; 
the O’Rourkes; O'Reillys; MacDermotts; Mac@au- 
rans, &c,, and some other clans.” 

The ‘ Four Masters’ give the history of the clan 
from 1220 to 1593, referring generally (according 
to their rule) to its chief, who was lord of the 
barony of Tullaghaw, co. Cavan; and the Sham- 
rock, in reply to a query of mine, in 1878, wrote: 

“McGovern is an old Irish name. The sept Mac 
Govern or MacGauran branched off from the Sheel 
Murray of Connaught in the beginning of the eighth 
century at Fergus, son of Muireadhac (Murrayagh). 
The ancient patrimony of the MacGaurans was called 
Teallach Eachach, i.¢., Tribeland of Eochaidh.” 

O’Hart, also, in his ‘Irish Pedigrees’ (third 
edit., 1881), p. 304, says:— 

“192. The stem of the Magauran Family. Breannan, 
brother of Hugh Fionn, who is No. 93 on the O'Rourke 
pedigree, was the ancestor of MacSamhradhain, Angli- 
cised MacGauran, MacGovern, Magauran, Magovern, 
Saurin, Somers, and Summers.” 

And then supplies the descent. 

In face of the above neither Lord Stair nor Mr. 
Boyle could accurately claim theclan asScotch. Had 
it been so it must have emigrated pretty early, as we 
know the Scoti left Ierne for Alba in the second 
century, and the sept is accounted for in the fourth. 
But Connellan’s note disposes effectively of such a 
supposition, 

But not to occupy any further space in 
‘N. & Q.,’ if Mr. Sraypisn Haty will kindly 
send me his address, I shall have much pleasure 
in forwarding to him a short history of this clan, 
which I published recently for private circulation 
only. J. B. 8. 


Manchester. 


Will Mr. Haty kindly record in N. & Q.’ where 
“Sir James Terry’s list” isto be found? I always 
believed that the surname referred to—generally 
met with amongst the Roman Catholic peasantry 
of the co. Cavan—was Irish. Cavan and Donegal 
are, unless I am mistaken, the two counties of 
Ulster in which the old Irish inhabitants were 
never thoroughly supplanted by Scottish immi- 


Je 


nts. 
Corrard, Lisbellaw. 


Strantey: Savace (7% §, ii. 508).—If Mrs. 
Scarverr will refer to ‘ East Cheshire,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 493-4, she will find a description (opposite to 
a full-page illustration) of the tomb of Sir John 
Savage, Kat., and Dame Katherine his wife, still 
existing in Macclesfield Church, Cheshire. The 
black-letter inscription, formerly painted on the 
edge of this tomb, is there given, which states 
that Dame Katherine was the daughter of Thomas, 
Lord Stanley, and sister of Thomas, first Earl of 
Derby (see also ‘East Cheshire,’ vol. ii. p. 480). 
Your correspondent states that in the Savage pedi- 





gree in the Visitation of Cheshire, 1580, Sir John 
Savage is said to have married the daughter of 
Thomas Stanley, first Earl of Derby; but if she 
will refer to p. 203 of the ‘ Visitation of Cheshire,’ 
1580, as printed by the Harleian Society, she will 
see that such is not the case, his wife being cor- 
rectly described as “Katherin, sister to Thomas 
Stanley, the first Earle of Darby.” She adds 
that ‘‘Ormerod gives the same account,” viz., 
that Katherine Savage was “daughter of Thomas 
Stanley, first Earl of Derby.” This is quite unin- 
telligible to me, for Mr. Ormerod nowhere printed 
a pedigree of the Savages. All he did was to 
reprint the narrative pedigree of that family which 
Sir Peter Leycester wrote for his ‘Bucklow Hun- 
dred,’ and which, as might be expected, is per- 
fectly clear and correct. “Sir John Savage, of 
Clifton, senior, knight...... married Catharine, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Stanley, after[ wards] Lord 
Stanley, and sister to Thomas Stanley, Earl of 
Derby” (see Ormerod’s ‘ History of Cheshire,’ new 
edition, vol. i. p. 713). J. P. EarRwaKer. 
Pensarn, Abergele, N. Wales. 


Moriet (7™ §, ii. 508).—Mauriel is at least 
as old as the thirteenth century, and it is one 
of the few names used alike by Jews and 
Christians at that date. I have met with it as a 
Christian name in 1240, and as a Jewish one in 
1248. Unless very strong evidence is available in 
favour of a Greek derivation, I should think it 
extremely questionable. I cannot recall to memory 
one name then in use of Greek origin which was not 
found either in Scripture or the classics, Muriel 
may possibly—I do not say probably—be a softened 
form of Marabel or Mirabel, also used about that 
date, and apparently of Eastern origin, as most 
old names which end in -bel seem to be. Some, I 
believe, have suggested an affinity with Mary ; 
but Mary was a most uncommon name in England 
before 1250 or thereabouts, and was not in frequent 
use before the sixteenth century. I have never 
met with the form Meriel on the Rolls, where the 
name is invariably Muriel. Mirabel occurs first 
within my knowledge in 1236. 

Is there a possible connexion with merle, the 
blackbird ? I have found two instances of Chaunt- 
merel or Chauntemarle as a surname. 

“ Marra the rede” occurs on the Close Roll for 
1253. 

Meyr was a favourite name among the Jews ; 
and Mirabilia (Mirabel) appears as used by them 
in 1282. HERMENTRUDE. 


On referring to some early numbers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
I find that the origin of this Christian name has 
been before now a subject of somewhat lengthy 
discussion, A correspondent, writing in 3*¢ S. vi. 
518, says: “The authoress of the ‘History of 
Christian Names’ [Miss OC. M. Yonge] speaks of 
Muriel in the following terms: ‘ An almost obso- 
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lete English name, derived from ptpov (myrrh). 
Both it and Meriel were once common’”; and from 
its early use among some old Celtic families (e.7., 
Thanes of Cawdor and the Stewards of Strathern) 
suggests its being the Gaelic equivalent of Marion. 
Other correspondents give evidences of its use in 
England as far back as William the Conqueror, 
which would strengthen the theory of those who 
contend for its being of Norman origin. For 
further information on this subject I would refer 
Mr. W. J. Grass to‘ N. & Q.,’ 3° S. vi. 200, 239, 
278, 404, 444, 518; vii. 82. Rira Fox. 
1, Capel Terrace, Forest Gate. 


Miss Yonge, in her ‘ History of Christian Names, 
says (vol. i. p. 275): “ Muriel, an almost obsolete 
English name, comes from pipoy (myrrh). Both 
it and Meriel were once common.” Camden is 
more accurate when he writes, “ From the Greek 
Muron, sweet perfume,” for the Greek word = 
L. unguentum, whilst the Greek for myrrh is 
opipva, Aeol. piippa, though, of course, myrrh- 
oil would come under the head of pipov. Dr. 
Charnock, in his ‘ Preenomina,’ says, with respect to 
the name in question, “ It is found written Muriell, 
Meriall, Meriel, Maryell; and as a surname, Mer- 
rell, Mirihel, Miriel, Myrill, Muryell, and Muriel ; 
and is no doubt derived from Mauireal, a Gaelic 
diminutive of Muire, i.¢., Mary. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Gael. Muireal, dim. of Muire, ¢.¢., Mary. Conf. 
the baptismal names Muriell, Meriel, Meriall, 
Maryell; and the surnames Muriel, Mauryell, 
Mirihel, Merrill. R. S. Caarnock. 


This was the name of the Countess of Strathern 
in 1284. Nisbet, in his ‘System of Heraldry,’ 
states that her shield of arms, supported on the 
left side by a falcon standing upon the neck of a 
duck lying under the base point of a formal shield, 
and all placed within a lozenge, was the oldest use 
of supporters that he had ever met with (part iv. 
p. 31). A. G. Rein, F.S.A.Scot. 


Auchterarder. 


Ponterract= Broken Brince (7™ §. i. 268, 
377; ii. 74, 236, 350, 510).—Pontefract, pro- 
nounced Pomfret, is, I suspect, merely an Old 
French translation of Ferrybridge. There is a 
place called Ferrybridge two miles from Pontefract. 
Dr. Pegge, in ‘ Anonymiana,’ ed. 1818, p. 292, 
says the true form is Pontfrete, as Drake always 
writes it. He says that “ Pons ad fretum answers 
exactly to Ferry-bridge, or ‘ Bridge at the Ferry.’” 


I am not aware that fretwm ever does mean a | 


ferry in classical Latin, but it may in Low Latin, 
for the ‘ Cath. Angl.’ (ed. Herrtage, p. 127) has “ A 
fery man ; transfretator.” One does not like to 


derive an English place-name directly from the | 


Latin, as such a derivation would be primd facie 


very improbable, but this name is apparently of of an age to 





French origin. I have no French dictionary older 
than Palsgrave ; but if it could be shown that there 
ever existed in Old French such a word as fret= 
ferry, the derivation of this word would be settled. 
I would observe that fretum in Low Latin some- 
times means “toll,” our freight, or hire. 

S. O. Appy. 


Ortentat Cara (7™ §. iii. 27)—Here are the 
subjects of two “Jesuit china” plates which I 
possess. One is a carefully executed likeness of a 
handsome lady, which, from the robes and crown 
at her side, seems intended for some Queen of 
Portugal early in the last century. The other 
represents two ladies side by side, with a page 
behind holding a very tall umbrella over them, 
They are evidently talking to a young man, whom 
a monk is anxious to hurry off the scene. The 
dresses are all European (1700-50), treated from a 
Celestial point of view, and the hands and feet are 
decidedly out of drawing. 

H. G, Grirrinnoore, 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


I have an old silver seal—I do not know its 
history—of the subject mentioned by H. A. W. 
Would he like an impression of it ? 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 

[From a private source we learn that the subject is 
diffic cult of discussion in our columne, | 


Sevarson (7™ §, ii. 188, 273, 388).—Who is to 
decide who invented this word? I cannot help 
thinking, with Cor. Maver, that Sydney Smith 
first used it; and I believe it is to be found in one 
of Theodore Hook’s works. 

Wma. Graunam F, Picort. 


“* His [i.¢., Wordsworth’s, Bishop of Lincoln] dis- 
pute with the ‘ squarson,’ as Samuel Wilberforce 
would have called him, Mr. King, about race- 
horses,” &e. (‘ Reminiscences and Opinions,’ Sir 
F. H. Doyle, 1886, p. 76). G. L. G. 


Convicts sHipPpeD To THe Cotontes (7 §. ii. 
162, 476).—It was Oliver Cromwell who first intro- 
duced this plan of dealing with British subjects, 
On his reduction of Ireland it was necessary for 
him to deal with the Irish army. The leaders and 
officers of the confederates sought safety on the 
Continent, and the rank and file were pressed to 
enlist in foreign service. As many as 34,000 men 
were thus hurried into exile. 

“There remained behind of necessity great numbers 
of widows, and orphans, and deserted wives and families ; 
and these the Government proceeded to ship wholesale 
to the Weat Indies—the boys for slaves, the women and 
girls for mistresses to the English sugar-planters. The 


| merchants of Bristol—slave dealers in the days of Strong- 


bow—sent over their agents to hunt down and ensnare 
the wretched people. Orders were given them on the 
governors of gaols and workhouses for ‘ boys who were 
ye ’ and ‘women who were marriage- 
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able or not past breeding.’ ’’— Vide Walpole’s ‘ Kingdom 
of Ireland.’ 

I fancy that at this distance of time it would be 
impossible to supply details, “ with names, dates, 
places, and numbers,” as Mr. Burier desires, 
but this exodus was undoubtedly the origin of the 
transportation of convicts to the West Indies and 
Virginia. J. Sranpisu Ha ty. 

Temple. 


Sermon (7 §. ii. 448).—A copy of this sermon 
is in vol. iii. of the ten volumes of “ Long Parlia- 
ment” sermons in the Forster Library, South 
Kensington Museum. It is perfect. R. F. 8. 


Pey’s Aunt (7" §S. ii. 28, 136).—“ Davis, in 
the ‘ American Nimrod,’ says that the whalers call 
the light Ampizant, and have a tradition that it is 
the spirit of some sailor that has died on board,” 
&c. See ‘Legends and Superstitions of the Sea 
and of Sailors in all Lands and at all Times,’ by 
Fletcher S. Bassett, Lieut. U.S. Navy (London, 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, 
1885), chap. viii. p. 315, where St. Elmo’s Light 
is very fully treated. H. G. Grirrinnoore. 

$4, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Name or Binper Wantep (7 §. ii. 408).— 
P. S. neither denotes the bookbinder nor the owner 
of the ‘ Catena Grecorum Patrum.’ It is the well- 
known inscription on the prize books of the Sor- 
bonne. I suppose it stands for “ Patres Sor- 
bonnenses.” J. C. J. 


A volume (dated 1564) with the same pattern of 
binding is in the Dyce Library, South Kensington 
Museum. I used to‘please myself with thinking 
that P.S. might stand for Philip Sydney, but the 
date of your correspondent’s example, 1637, puts 
an end to such a fancy. R. F. 8. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Pilgrimage to Parnassus ; with the Two Parts of the 
Return from Parnassus, Edited from MSS. by the 
Rev. W. D. Macray, M.A., F.8.A, (Clarendon Press.) 

Tux recovery of the first two parts of this trilogy of the 

time of Queen Elizabeth is one of the most gratifying 

results of the close investigation to which our MSS. stores 
have been subjected. In an able and ample preface the 
editor explains how the find was made im a volume of 
miscellaneous collections by Thomas Hearne, now in the 
Rawlinson Collection in the Bodleian Library,.and de- 
picts what is worthy of note in the MS, These things 
are interesting in themselves, and the speculations to 
which they give rise are ingenious, In the endowment, 
however, of scholarship with two works of genuine value 
belonging to the most important period of our literature 
is the chief gain. The third portion, which has been 
frequently reprinted, 18, of course, well known. Nowise 
inferior in interest or value are the new portions, and the 
references they contain to Shakspeare, which are among 
the earliest, will commend them especially to the Shak- 





spearian student. The three plays, which were performed 
in St. John’s College, Cambridge, a.p. 1597-1601, are curious, 
inasmuch as they contain no female character whatever. 
Not much more decorous are they for this, many of the 
passages being sufficiently coarse. Some of the sketches 
of character are, however, excellent; the language, 
which, though principally in prose, breaks into verse, 
sometimes blank and sometimes rhymed, is on a par with 
that of the providers of comedy of real life as distinguished 
from that of imagination. Lively, if rather satirical pic- 
tures of contemporary manners are furnished, and the 
complaints of the hardships imposed upon scholarship 
are in accord with the general expression of Renaissance 


literature, In every respect, accordingly, the plays are 
welcome, Philologically the new portions have much 
value. 


There is another sorte of smooth faced youthes, 

Those Amorettoes that doe spend their time 

In comminge [combing ] of their smother-dangled heyre, 
seems to point in the direction of confirming a suggestion 
of Payne Collier’s folio with regard to a passage in * Cym- 
beline,’ “ Whose mother was her painting.” “Smother” 
is a local word for daub, smear (see Halliwe!l’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ and cf. Nares, s.v. “Smore”). A speech of 
Dromo, p. 22, throws a curious light on the practices of 
clowns upon the stage. “Sacket’’ for sack (wine), p. 38, 
isan unfamiliar form. “ Congey”’ (congé) is employed 
as equivalent to a bow at p. 56. The sentence in which 
it occurs is indeed peculiar: “I stood stroking up my 
haire, which became me very admirably, gave a low 
congey at the beginning of each period, made every sen- 
tence end sweetly with an othe.”’ Again, we have (p. 64), 
‘Who coulde endure this post put into a sattin sute, 
this haberdasher of lyes, this bracchidochio, this ladye- 
munger, this meere rapier and dagger, this cringer, this 
foretopp, but a man that 's ordayned to miserie? ” Here, 
apart from anything else, a question asked 7t §, 
ii. 389 as to the duel in ‘Hamlet’ is answered. The 
spelling of the word “ cashier” (p. 70), in “ Thy Mace- 
nas here carceeres thee,” is at least peculiar, The word 
at that time was generally written “ casses,”” The sen- 
tence spoken by the page (p, 121), “ Hang me if he hath 
any more mathematikes then will serue to count the 
clocke or tell the meridian howre by rumbling of his 
panch,” has some resemblance to well-known lines in 
* Hubidras.’ Our readers must turn for themselves to 
the references to Shakespeare, which have much interest 
and significance. 


Henrict Bulloci Oratio, 1521.—Fidelis Christians Epis- 
tola, 1521.—Papyrti Gemini Eleatis—Hermathena, 
1522. Reproduced in exact Facsimile. With Ap- 
pendixes, Illustrations, Bibliographical Introductions, 
&c. By the late Henry Bradshaw, University Libra- 
rian. (Cambridge, Macmillan & Bowes. ) 

Srx years have elapsed since Messrs, Macmillan & Bowes 

commenced to reprint in facsimile the few books, eight 

in all, known to belong to the press of John Siberch, the 
first Cambridge printer. Linacre’s * Galen De Tempera- 
mentis ’ was issued in 188] to a limited number of sub- 
scribers. After a long but excusable delay the task has 
been resumed, and three works from the same press, 
constituting, with the previous volume, balf Siberch’s 
productions, have seen the light. The books now given to 
the world are all in Latin, and consist of the ‘Oration of 

Henry Bullock’ (‘* Bovillus,” Erasmus styles him) to 

Cardinal Wolsey on the occasion of the visit of that dig- 

nitary to Cambridge in 1520; a volume containing a 

letter of wholesome admonition “ ad christianos omnes,” 

by a certain faithful Christian, and St, Augustine's dis- 
course,‘ De Mireria ac Brevitate Huius Mortalis Uitz ’; 
and ‘ Hermathena, seu de Eloquentia Victoria’ of Papy- 
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rius Geminus, These works are, as is to be expected, 
curious and rare rather than interesting or important, 
and two of them occupying, indeed, only a few psges. 
The ‘ Hermathena,’ which is dedicated to Richard l’ace, 
chief secretary to Henry VIII., is a fair specimen of the 
kind of allegory, which in prose and in verse, in Latin 
and in the vulgar tongue, was in high favour in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. The scene is laid in 

art in the Elysian fields, and Wisdom, with ber daughter 
Sloquence, sails to Britain, where she is welcomed by 
that most illustrious prince Henry ViIL., and is held in 
great reverence. 

From the bibliographical standpoint the works are all 
rarities. Of Bullock's ‘ Oration’ four copies are known : 
one in the British Museum, a second in the Bodleian, a 
third in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, a fourth 
in Archbishop Marsh’s library, St. Patrick's, Dublin. Of 
the epistle a single copy is found in the Bodleian. Copies 
of the ‘ Hermathena’ are in the library of the late Henry 
Bradshaw, in St. John’s Coll., Camb., Archbishop Marsh's 
library, Lincoln Cathedral, and the British Museum. 
One on vellum is in the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire. Besides these some fragments of another 
copy exist. What will probably most interest the reader 
is the admirably exact and conscientious manner in 
which Mr. Bradshaw, whose interest in these reprints 
was inexhaustible, ascertained the exact date of the 
various works and arranged them in their order. The 
result of his investigations is that Linacre’s translation 
of Galen, which Cotton (‘Typographical Gazetteer’) 
mentions as the first book printed in Cambridge, is rele- 
gated to the sixth place, the first being taken by Bullock's 
afore-mentioned ‘ Oration.’ In the case of the ‘ Herma- 
thena’ Mr. Bradshaw proves that the work exists in 
three states, and gives a minute detail of the differences. 
On the bibliographical introduction to these volumes 
Mr. Bradshaw was engaged when death arrested his 
labours. Concerning Siberch little that is definite has 
been traced, and the place whence he came for his brief 
residence of little over a year in Cambridge and that to 
which he betook himself remain conjectural. The sup- 
position of the editor who has taken up Mr. Bradshaw's 
labours is that he may have come from Strasbourg. Why 
Cambridge should, in respect of printing, have come far 
behind Oxford is not easy to understand, Putting on 
one side the disputed ‘ Expositio 8, Hieronymi,’ which 
bears date 1468, Oxford can point to two works printed 
in 1479; while the earliest work of the sister university 
is forty-two years later. The printing of the facsimile is 
admirable. 


Tue Christmas Illustrated Number of the Publishers’ 
Weekly (New York) is as full as usual of varied illustra- 
tions of American art. It is difficult to single out our 
special favourites where all are so good in their several 
lines, but we may mention a specimen of the ‘ Book of 
the Tile Club ’ of New York, being a sketch of New York 
Harbour by Arthur Quartiey, the book of which it is a 
sample containing, we read, twenty-five sketches, each 
selected by its artist, while the club itself includes not a 
few of the names most conspicuous in American art. 
Among the other salient features we may cite a view of 
Prague, from ‘ The Great Cities of the Modern World’; 
the illustrations representing the Photo-Engraving Co.'s 
process and the Ives process respectively ; the delighttul 
sketch of ‘ The Class,’ from ‘ One Day in a Baby's Life,’ 
where the child-professor strongly reminds us of Mr. 
Verdant Green ; the speaking portraits of Fair Ines and 
Fair Margaret, from ‘ Fair ines’ and the ‘ Lay of the 
Lust Minstrel” respectively ; the charming little children 
who are making a Christmas tree for the birdies, from 
‘Children of the Week’; and the striking illustrations 
from ‘ The Closing Scene.’ We feel that we are far from 





having exhausted the attractions of this Christmas gift- 
book from the Empire City. 


A new work on the ‘Great Seals of England,’ com- 
menced by the late Mr. A. B. Wyon, and completed by 
Mr. Allan Wyon, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. The 
work will be illustrated with facsimiles of the seals, the 
size of the originals, 


Tur catalogue of old books of Mr. Wm. Downing, of 
the Chaucer's Head, Birmingham, offers for sale the 
first five series of ‘N. & Q.’ on singularly reasonable 
terms. 





Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of i pond 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Lrevut.-Cot. Firzceratp, Army and Navy Club, is 
anxious to know how to procure the French drinking 
song, one verse of which is quoted by Miss Braddon in 
*The Mohawks,’ ii. 70. 

T. F. (“ Registers of Waldron”).—At the present 
moment it would be impossible to find space for a list 
such as you obligingly offer. 

O.LpHAM,—Gorgonzola, which gives its name to the 
well-known cheese, is a town of Northern Italy, about 
twelve miles E.N.E. of Milan, 

F. 8, Snevz (“ Books on Nursery Rhymes "’).—For an 
account of ‘The Archxology of Popular Phrases,’ by 
John Bellenden Ker, see 6% 3, xii. 109, 374, 

C.— 
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Two souls with but a single thought, 

Two hearts that beat as one, 
occur in the translation by Mrs. Lovell of ‘ Ingomar,’ b 
the Baron von Miinch Bellinghausen, See 6 8, vy, . 
479; vii. 58, 78, 98, 119. 

8. P. M. (“ Longevity ").—This subject, the interest of 
99 seems exhausted, has long been banished from 
‘N.&Q.’ 

H. Watpo.e.— 

Keep the word of promise to our ear, 
* Macbeth,’ V. vii, 

8. W. (* Filius naturalis ”).—For a long article on this 
subject see 4% 8, viii. 140, See also 6% 8. x. 167, 234; 
xi. 292. 

Gro. Exits (“Wearing Hats in Church"). — The 
authority for women wearing head-gear in church is St. 
Paul, See 1 Cor. xi. 5-15. 

Mr. W, H. Burnsipe wishes to know where Talley- 
rand’s phrase “ Surtout pas trop de zéle”’ is to be found, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 














